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MISSION  WORK  IN  BRAZIL. 

We  have  five  main  stations  (with  many  out-stations),  namely, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  empire;  Bahia,  750  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  St.  Paulo,  300  miles  west-southwest 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  capital  of  the  province ;  St.  Joao  de  Rio  Claro, 
over  400  miles  southwest  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  Botucatu,  about 
250  miles  west  of  St.  Paulo,  in  the  interior.  There  are  21  churches 
and  1044  members.  The  collections  of  these  poor  churches  in  the 
year  1881  were  $1628.  There  is  a  training-school  for  young  men  at 
St.  Paulo,  and  a  girls'  boarding-school  at  the  same  place.  From 
these  two  schools  we  expect  to  get  our  future  ministers  and 
teachers  of  both  sexes.  There  are  several  other  schools  in  differ- 
ent places.  Our  present  forces  are  eight  missionaries  ami  their 
respective  families  and  five  unmarried  lady  missionaries.  We  have 
six  native  ordained  ministers,  several  school  teachers,  Bible  readers 
and  colporteurs,  and  several  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry. 
Besides  the  above  schools  there  is  the  "  Poor  and  Orphan  Board- 
ing-school," at  St.  Joas  de  Rio  Claro,  with  thirty-three  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Brazil  is  all  open  to  the  gospel,  and  we  are  welcome  in  every 
place.    The  Bible  has  been  carried  into  the  interior  and  is  read 
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everywhere.  Travelling  in  the  province  of  St.  Paulo  and  in  those 
parts  where  we  have  schools  every  now  and  then  you  hear  the 
slaves,  the  children,  the  laborer,  the  farmer  and  the  planter  sing- 
ing our  hymns  in  praise  of  Jesus.  The  "  Poor  and  Orphan 
Boardjbg-school"  of  Rio  Claro  has  done  much  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  also  civilized  customs  and  ways  of 
living.  This  school  was  first  thought  of  because  of  the  great  lack 
of  persons  able  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  In  preaching  tours 
through  the  interior  I  found  large  districts  in  which  no  one  could 
read.  In  one  of  them  my  Bible  reader  had  been  instructing  the 
people  so  that  they  might  better  understand  the  Bible  and  be  pre- 
pared to  make  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  Lord.  In  one  of 
these,  which  was  sixteen  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  there  was 
not  a  single  person  who  could  read  or  write.  After  the  service, 
when  I  was  ready  to  leave,  an  old  gentleman  asked,  "  What  shall 
we  do  on  Sunday  to  keep  it  holy  to  the  Lord  ?  None  of  us  can 
read,  we  cannot  sing,  we  cannot  pray  yet.  What  shall  we  do?" 
It  was  a  sad  state  and  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  school 
was  opened  January  9,  1877.  It  was  only  for  the  poor,  destitute 
orphans,  and  no  others;  and  only  for  those  from  the  far-off  inte- 
rior, where  there  was  so  much  need  of  some  one  to  read  the  Word 
of  God.  The  rules  for  admission  to  this  school  are,  first,  only 
poor  children  and  a  few  from  each  of  these  places;  second,  they 
must  stay  three  years  in  the  school,  and  during  this  time  cannot 
go  home,  being  too  far  to  go ;  third,  during  the  three  years  they 
cannot  go  to  the  Catholic  church  nor  use  any  of  their  prayers; 
fourth,  the  age  of  entering  is  from  three  to  thirteen  years ;  fifth, 
only  healthy  children  are  received,  and  their  parents  have  no 
control  over  them  for  the  time  while  in  the  school.  They  being 
poor  we  furnish  them  with  everything  needed.  They  have  to  work 
two  hours  a  day  so  that  they  may  learn  how.  The  boys  work  in 
the  garden  and  saw  the  wood;  the  girls  do  housework,  sewing  and 
fancy-work,  as  much  as  they  can  accomplish  in  the  three  years 
time.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  fields 
for  an  abundant  harvest  of  souls.  These  children  after  three 
years  go  home  and  carry  with  them  the  good  seed  to  the  far-dis- 
tant interior.  They  can  sing  and  read  the  Word  of  God  to  their 
parents  and  neighbors.  In  this  way  the  knowledge  of  the  Script- 
ures is  spread  everywhere. 

Let  us  look  into  the  very  small  part  of  this  great  empire  that 
is  occupied  by  our  mission.  The  above-mentioned  stations  are  in 
the  following  provinces:  St.  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  and 
Bah  fa.,  while  there  are  twenty  provinces  in  the  empire,  which  is 
said  to  be  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  In  the 
province  of  St.  Paulo,  where  we  have  three  stations  and  many  out- 
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stations,  are  thirteen  churches,  four  missionaries  and  three  native 
ministers.  This  province  is  about  one  and  one-half  times  the  size 
of  Illinois,  and  we  have  not  preached  the  gospel  in  half  of  it ! 
lu  Minus  Geraes,  which  is  as  large  as  two  of  St.  Paulo,  are  three 
churches,  one  native  minister  occupying  about  one-thirtieth  part 
of  the  province.  In  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  three 
churches — one  in  the  capital,  one  in  Petropolis  and  one  in  Campos. 
We  have  in  this  field  one  missionary  and  two  native  ministers. 
Only  in  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  province  has  the  gospel 
been  preached.  In  the  province  of  Bahia  are  two  churches  and 
two  missionaries.  In  this  province  the  gospel  has  been  preached 
only  in  two  cities.  This  is  all  the  part  occupied.  Now  what 
shall  be  done  for  the  other  parts  of  those  four  provinces  ?  And 
what  shall  we  do  for  these  sixteen  provinces  for  which  nothing  has 
been  done  ?  The  last  letters  received  from  Brazil  brought  the 
news  that  from  the  province  of  Alagoas  there  was  a  petition  for  a 
minister  to  tell  them  of  Jesus,  and  that  in  a  certain  place  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  met  regularly  to  read  and  study  the 
Bible  by  themselves.  They  have  never  heard  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  no  one  could  be  sent.  It  is  a  very  serious 
question,  "  What  must  be  done,  and  at  once  ?  Where  shall  we 
get  the  men  and  means  to  answer  the  many  calls  and  occupy  the 
many  places  V*  1  he  training-school  at  St.  Paulo  for  young  men 
should  be  supplied  at  once  with  professors  set  apart  to  prepare 
the  young  men  for  the  work,  and  let  the  missionaries  occupy  all 
their  time  preaching  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people.  There  is  a 
great  necessity  for  this  branch  of  our  work.  We  cannot  evan- 
gelize that  large  empire  in  any  other  way  than  by  preparing  a 
native  ministry.  If  we  consider  that  the  Brazilians  and  the  Por- 
tuguese-speaking people  are  included  in  the  command  of  our  Lord, 
then  let  us  see  what  a  vast  field  is  knocking  at  our  doors  for  the 
gospel.  Everywhere  the  door  is  wide  open  and  ready  for  us  to 
enter  with  the  glad  tidings.  We  have  the  empire  of  Brazil,  Por- 
tugal, islands  of  Azores  and  the  island  of  Madeira  (that  in  1846 
banished  all  those  who  wished  to  read  the  Bible  and  put  in  prison 
all  those  who  dared  adhere  to  the  Word  of  God.  To-day  her  cry 
for  missionaries  comes  up  with  urgency).  The  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  Africa,  and  even  in  this  country  in  the  state  of  Cal- 
ifornia, containing  about  ten  thousand  Portuguese  without  the 
Bible,  and  in  Boston,  New  Haven,  New  Bedford,  New  Orleans, 
and  even  the  Portuguese  colony  in  Jacksonville  aud  Springfield 
in  Illinois,  are  asking  our  mission  of  Brazil  for  ministers  to  supply 
their  pulpits. 

In  the  latest  letter  from  one  of  our  missionaries  in  Brazil,  speak- 
ing about  the  present  need  of  more  missionaries,  he  says,  "  What 
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I  think  we  ought  to  aim  to  do  first  of  all  is  to  have  sent  out  from 
home  a  largely-increased  number  of  missionaries  to  all  lands  using 
the  Portuguese  language,  in  the  meantime  doing  all  we  can  to 
raise  up  a  well-trained  native  ministry.  Men  found  here  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  the  language,  customs,  etc.,  which  those 
coming  from  abroad  have  to  learn;  but  those  sent  out  ought  to 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  advantages  of  training,  scholar- 
ship, etc.,  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  offer  young  men  here  for 
some  time  yet.  I  have  not  seen  the  proof  that  natives,  taken  all 
in  all,  can  do  better  work  than  foreigners,  if  these  are  men  of  the 
right  stamp.  I  admit  the  work  must  eventually  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  native  brethren,  and  I  would  accept  and  employ 
every  such  one  we  can  find  with  the  proper  qualifications." — From 
" A  Brief  Account"  etc.,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  and  Miss  Eva  Da  Gav.xa. 


FR03I  RIO  CLABO. 

Our  school  moves  as  well  as  we  could  hope  to  have  it  with  our 
present  number  of  teachers.  The  new  year  gave  us  eighty  scholars, 
and  all  seem  interested.  The  books  which  supply  the  places  of 
readers  are  Bom  Pastor  (the  Good  Shepherd)  and  Historia  da 
Bihlia  (Stories  of  the  Bible)  for  the  smaller  children,  and  Ecclesi- 
astica  with  Reforma  for  the  older  ones.  This  last  is  a  short  story 
of  the  Reformation.  Besides  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography, 
we  have  taught  Latin,  French,  English  and  German.  The  latter 
is  called  for  from  our  having  some  German  children  in  the  school, 
as  they  cannot  afford  a  Protestant  school  themselves. 

In  the  boarding-school  there  are  thirty  scholars  to  be  clothed, 
fed  and  taught,  and  fifty-two  others  in  the  day-school  held  in  the 
mission  church  building.  Senhor  Antonio,  a  young  man  who  is 
studying  for  the  ministry,  has  charge  of  the  twenty-eight  older 
scholais,  and  1  have  all  the  rest  under  my  control.  He  has  nine 
classes— two  in  grammar,  one  in  arithmetic,  geography,  Historia 
da  Bihlia  and  Ecclesiastica ',  two  in  French,  and  one  iu  Latin. 
Donna  Josephina  has  one  class  in  Reforma,  catechism,  grammar, 
and  the  reading  classes  of  the  smaller  children;  also  the  sewing 
hour  here  at  home  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  one  class  each  in 
arithmetic,  geography  and  Historia  da  Bihlia,  all  the  school  in 
writing,  and  two  half  hours  of  English  teaching. 

We  have  three  in  the  school  who  have,  we  trust,  the  true  faith, 
but  they  are  still  babes  and  need  the  tenderest  care  from  the  Good 
Shepherd.  My  heart  grows  sad  for  these  poor  people  and  their 
children.  It  is  not  as  easy  or  honorable  to  be  a  Christian  in  this 
country  as  it  is  in  our  own  God-blcssed  land,  but  a  political  and 
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often  a  social  disgrace.  Pray  and  help  to  send  us  workers,  and 
pray  earnestly  that  we  may  hold  fast  the  faith  and  be  faithful, 
those  of  us  who  are  struggling  to  "hold  the  fort,"  for  we  can  do 
but  little  more  at  present.  Miss  Sophie  A.  Dale. 


FBOJI  BOGOTA. 

You  perhaps  will  be  interested  to  know  just  how  we  have  divided 
the  work  and  how  the  time  of  each  worker  is  occupied.  First  in 
regard  to  the  school.  The  girls  are  expected  to  rise  at  five  o'clock 
each  morning,,  arrange  their  toilets  and  their  rooms,  and  to  be 
ready  to  come  to  the  dining-room  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  six 
o'clock  for  their  chocolate  and  bread.  After  this  they  study  until 
seven  and  a  half  o'clock,  when  school  opens.  The  first  half  hour 
is  spent  in  devotional  exercises,  singing,  reading  of  Scripture  and 
prayer.  Then  comes  the  regular  daily  Bible  lesson;  we  take  the 
Westminster  Sabbath-school  lesson,  and  each  pupil  is  expected  to 
commit  the  whole  of  the  lesson  to  memory  during  the  week,  recit- 
ing a  few  verses  each  morning  until  the  whole  is  given,  with  such 
explanations  and  questions  each  day  as  the  teacher  thinks  best  to 
give.  After  this  time  the  pupils  separate  and  go  to  the  different 
class-rooms,  and  we  have  classes  all  day  long  (excepting  an  hour 
for  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch  at  one) 
until  four  o'clock,  when  the  day  pupils  are  dismissed  to  go  home 
and  the  others  dismissed  for  dinner.  After  dinner  they  are  per- 
mitted to  amuse  themselves  as  they  like  until  six  and  a  half  o'clock, 
when  the  bell  rings  to  call  them  to  study.  At  seven  and  a  half 
we  have  tea,  after  which  we  all  retire  to  the  large  parlor  for  pray- 
ers, and  then  the  girls  are  dismissed  for  the  night.  Our  two  pianos 
are  kept  constantly  occupied  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
half-past  nine  at  night,  and  then  we  find  it  difficult  to  arrange  for 
each  pupil  to  have  as  much  time  to  practice  as  she  should. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  teachers :  owing  to  the  great  demand  for 
music  lessons,  Miss  Ramsay's  whole  school  time  is  given  to  this 
department,  except  one  half  hour  each  day  in  which  she  teaches 
English,  and  one  hour  once  a  week,  when  she  has  a  class  in  sacred 
history.  She  has  part  of  the  piano  students  and  all  the  vocal 
pupils.  Miss  McFarren  has  a  number  of  classes,  her  time  being 
fully  occupied  in  the  school  from  eight  o'clock  A.  M.  until  two  and  a 
half  P.  M.  I  now  have  seven  regular  classes,  assist  in  the  sewing- 
class,  and  always  have  charge  of  the  girls  during  the  recreation  time 
in  the  afternoon,  and  take  week  about  with  Miss  Ramsay  in  remain- 
ing with  them  during  the  study  hour  in  the  evening,  and  have  all 
the  care  of  the  boarding  department;  the  hard  work  of  the  latter  I 
do  not  do,  but  I  have  the  care  of  it  and  must  see  that  it  is  done  by 
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the  servants.  Miss  Bransby's  time  is  altogether  occupied  iu  the  pri- 
mary department;  there  are  at  present  thirty  pupils  in  that  depart- 
ment and  thirty-two  up  stairs. 

Matilda  Pradilla  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  school.  She  has  a 
number  of  classes  each  day ;  in  connection  with  her  teaching  she 
takes  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  arithmetic  and  Spanish 
and  English  grammar.  About  one  half  of  her  sister  Eliza's  time 
is  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  other  half  to  her  studies.  Prirn- 
itiva,  another  girl,  devotes  all  her  time  to  her  studies  except  one 
half  hour  in  which  she  gives  a  piano  lesson  to  one  of  the  little  girls 
in  the  primary  department.  It  is  our  desire  to  make  these  girls 
as  useful  as  possible.  .  .  . 

There  are  so  many  schools  in  the  city  that  in  order  to  make 
ours  as  successful  as  possible  we  must  make  it  efficient,  and  this  we 
are  using  every  endeavor  to  do.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  all 
these  extra  teachers  out  of  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  by 
the  pupils  for  tuition.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  about  another 
devoted  Christian  lady  who  gives  much  help  to  the  school.  She  is 
a  member  of  our  church,  and  is  so  zealous  and  anxious  for  the 
cause  that  she  gives  three  days  of  the  week,  from  eleven  o'clock 
until  three,  in  teaching  piano  music  in  the  school  entirely  free  of 
charge.  She  is  an  excellent  performer  on  the  piano,  and  has  been 
very  successful  as  a  teacher.  To  devote  this  amount  of  time  must 
be  a  real  sacrifice  for  her,  for  she  has  the  entire  care  of  three  little 
orphan  children  of  a  sister,  and  also  keeps  two  boarders. 

llemember  our  scliool-girls  especially  in  your  prayers.  Pray 
that  we  as  Christian  teachers  may  be  faithful  and  earnest,  and  that 
we  may  use  every  opportunity  given  us  to  direct  these  souls  com- 
mitted to  our  care  to  Christ,  a  the  Lamb  of  God."  .  .  . 

Our  Sabbaths  are  very  busy  days.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  have  charge  of  the  catechism  class;  and  since  my 
health  has  permitted  me  to  reorganize  the  class  I  have  had  reason 
to  be  greatly  encouraged  with  it.  Last  Sabbath  one  of  the  staunch 
Catholic  girls  had  committed  thirty  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  an- 
swers, another  ten,  and  all  looked  for  the  Bible  reference  with  much 
apparent  interest.  To  be  sure  the  premiums  of  cards  I  give  them 
has  much  to  do  with  their  interest;  but  we  feel  that,  whatever  their 
motives  may  be,  they  are  by  this  means  getting  valuable  and 
great  truths  impressed  upon  their  hearts,  which,  by  God's  blessing, 
will  do  them  eternal  good.  At  ten  o'clock  we  have  breakfast ;  and 
after  this  dress  for  church,  the  services  beginning  at  half  after 
eleven  o'clock.  Immediately  after  the  preaching  service  we  have 
Sabbath-school,  and  it  is  usually  about  two  o'clock  when  we  get 
home.  We  then  take  a  light  lunch,  and  spend  the  time  read- 
ing or  talking  with  the  girls  until  dinner  time  (four  o'clock), 
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and  after  this  return  to  the  church  for  prayer-meeting.  On  our 
return  Miss  Ramsay  rings  the  bell  to  call  the  girls  to  the  parlor, 
where  she  reads  or  tells  them  a  religious  story,  and  sings  with 
them,  until  tea-time.  After  tea  we  have  prayers,  and  retire  to  our 
rooms. 

Thus  you  see  how  much  occupied  we  are  from  day  to  day,  and 
you  will  also  see  how  little  time  we  have  for  outside  work — a  work 
which  we  feel  is  very  importaut,  and  for  which  we  hope  there 
will  very  soon  be  a  special  provision  made.  ... 

Bogota,  U.  S.  of  Colombia.  MRS.  M.  E.  CALDWELL. 


MISSIONARY  LADIES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Representing  the  W.  F.  M.  S. 


Miss  Kate  McFarren,  Bogota,  U.  S.  C. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell,       «  '* 
Miss  M.  Ramsay,  "  " 

Miss  Ella  Kuhl,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
Miss  M.  Dascomb,    "  " 


j  Mrs.  J.  Beatty  Howell,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Landes,  Botucatu,  Brazil. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Da  Gama,  " 
Miss  P.  R.  Thomas,  " 


Representing  the  W.  T.  B.  M.  of  the  N.  W. 
V.  Eva  Da  (lama,  Rio  Claro,  Brazil. 
Miso  Sophie  A.  Dale,         "  " 


Unirta. 

FROM  3IYNJPURIE. 

Debki  continues  as  teacher  over  the  heathen  girls'  school  in  the 
city ;  and  while  she  has  not  as  yet  made  a  public  profession  of 
faith,  as  has  Aghani,  still  she  is  not  unwilling  to  identify  herself 
with  what  is  good  or  that  which  will  make  for  her  everlasting 
peace.  Not  unfrequently  she  has  walked  a  mile  in  order  to  attend 
the  Saturday  afternoon  prayer-meeting,  and  is  not  an  uninterested 
spectator.  Sometimes  as  she  sits  on  the  floor  close  beside  me  I 
feel  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  as  I  look  around  I  hear  the  re- 
quest quietly  whispered  that  I  will  give  out  one  of  her  favorite 
hymns,  or  bhajans,  when  the  time  comes  to  sing.  Lulli  has  a  nice 
school  among  the  Kayaths  (the  writer  caste),  and  has  a  number  of 
very  interesting  girls  in  her  school.  The  Kayaths  are  a  stiff- 
neeked  set  of  people,  and  would  prevent  Lulli  from  coming  to  any 
of  our  services,  which  Debki  is  free  to  do. 

The  Christian  girls'  school,  presided  over  during  the*  year  by 
Rup  Mani,  a  Christian  woman,  had  seventeen  names  enrolled,  and 
the  average  attendance  was  good,  the  children  giving  excellent 
attention  to  their  studies,  and  showing  an  interest  in  the  school 
Wednesday  has  been  continued  as  the  sewing  day.  and  the  smaller 
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girls,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones,  have  made  very  fair  progress  in 
sowing,  knitting,  wool  work  and  tatting.  One  little  girl,  whose 
father  is  a  laboring  man,  has  been  particularly  successful  with  her 
tatting  and  crocheting,  and  a  good  deal  of  her  work  has  been  sold 
for  the  J*enefit  of  herself  and  her  parents.  The  studies  pursued  in 
the  school  have  consisted,  as  usual,  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography  and  history  of  India,  together  with  regular 
lessons  in  the  Bible,  catechism  and  Scripture  history.  Both  Grace 
a»nd  Aghani,  who  are  enrolled  as  pupils,  have  given  valuable  as- 
sistance during  the  year,  in  teaching  the  younger  children  in 
Hindi,  as  also  in  helping  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  Sabbath- 
school  lessons. 

Sundari  is  a  very  interesting  young  woman  supported  by  the 
mission  band  of  the  Second  Church  of  Zanesville.  She  was  for- 
merly a  pupil  in  one  of  the  heathen  schools  in  the  city  (Aghani's), 
and  there  received  her  first  religious  impressions.  She  came  out 
for  'baptism  and  admission  to  the  church  lust  May,  and  is  now 
studying  and  preparing  for  work  among  her  own  people.  She  has 
made  most  commendable  progress  in  the  study  of  both  Hindi  and 
Roman  Urdu,  and  is  beginning  to  write  in  the  latter  character. 
Two  years  ago  she  was  taken  away  from  the  school  and  carried  off 
to  the  Rajputana's-  district,  where  her  late  husband's  family  re- 
sided. While  there  she  was  subjected  to  great  persecution ;  and 
ouce,  in  order  to  make  her  confess  to  a  fault  of  which,  they  said, 
she  had  been  guilty,  they  held  her  bare  feet  over  hot  coals  until 
the  soles  were  fearfully  blistered.  Her  husband's  death  put  an 
end  to  her  slavery  and  persecution,  and  she  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  place.  She  sought  refuge  with  us,  and  before  many  months, 
after  appearing  before  the  session,  having  already  given  good  ev- 
idence of  her  sincerity,  she  was  baptized  in  presence  of  our  large 
Sabbath  congregation,  speaking  out  boldly  of  the  hope  within  her 
in  answer  to  questions  put  to  her  by  my  husband. 

During  the  cold  season  we  spent  between  five  and  six  weeks  in 
itinerating.  Over  two  hundred  villages  were  visited  during  that 
time,  and  many  poor  villagers  heard  of  Jesus  the  Saviour.  Besides 
five  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  eighty-six  portions  of 
Scripture  (such  as  Matthew,  Mark  or  John,  the  Psalms,  Genesis, 
etc.,  bound  separately)  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  tracts 
sold  to  these  same  village  people.  Thus  you  see  much  good  seed 
was  sown.  Pray  that  it  may  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  His  name.  Our  life  in  tents  did  us  good  physically 
too,  and  our  two  children  were  very  happy  and  well,  and  returned 
home  all  the  better  for  those  few  weeks  camping  under  the  trees 
and  life  within  canvas  walls. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Alexander. 
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FROM  JIA  U  AL  P1NDI. 

EVERY  day  our  teacher  comes  and  sits  with  us  three  hours  and  a 
half.  We  manage  to  make  our  two  servants  understand  what  we 
waut,  though  wc  often  have  to  supply  words  by  gesticulations. 
We  have  visited  two  Hindoo  and  one  Mohammedan  girls'  school, 
and  one  boys'  school.  Sundays  we  attend  native  service  twice, 
listening  in  the  afternoon  to  a  native  preacher.  Every  morning 
except  Sunday  we  walk  to  the  church  and  practice  hymns  in  Hin- 
dustani. Our  water  comes  from  very  deep  wells  built  of  brick. 
They  are  round,  ten  or  twelve  feet  across,  and  I  cannot  tell  how 
many  feet  deep.  The  water  is  drawn  up  in  skin  buckets,  or  by 
Persian  wheels  worked  by  oxen.  Farther  south  tanks  are  used 
altogether  in  some  places.  People  are  not  at  all  particular  about 
washing  clothes  and  themselves  in  the  same  water  they  drink.  At 
the  river,  where  we  always  see  the  washermen  at  work,  and  the 
water  is  thick  with  suds,  we  see  men  washing  themselves,  others 
rinsing  out  their  mouths,  and  the  waterman  filling  his  goat's  skin 
with  water  for  drinking. 

The  fresh  leaves  are  coming  on  the  trees  that  have  been  bare  all 
winter,  and  the  grass*is  coming  up.  The  color  of  the  fresh  green 
is  not  such  a  tender  yellow-and-brown  green  as  we  have  at  home. 
In  the  government  garden  opposite  there  are  many  sweet  peas,  roses, 
daisies,  poppies,  purple  lilies,  yellow  daisies,  and  some  pear  and 
peach  trees  in  bloom.  Before  I  came  to  India  I  had  an  idea  that 
there  was  always  an  unclouded  sky  here  except  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  it  rained  continuously  from  beginning  to  end.  Imagine 
my  surprise  to  fijad  clouds  in  an  every-day  sky  as  at  home,  and 
showers  just  as  we  have  them.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  a  dust 
storm  that  cools  off  the  air  like  a  breeze  from  Lake  Michigan. 

Last  Wednesday  evening  Miss  Given  and  I  went  with  Mr.  New- 
ton and  his  father  to  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  a  native  who  seems 
to  have  great  influence  among  his  neighbors.  Four  young  men 
have  been  baptized  from  there  since  Mr.  Newton  came.  First  this 
man  Moti  (meaning  a  pearl)  was  converted  under  Mr.  Thackwcll. 
lie  met  with  great  opposition  in  his  family,  but  persevered  until 
now  his  wife,  children,  and  lately  his  old  father  have  been  baptized. 
His  house  is  furnished  remarkably  well  for  a  native,  and  these 
meetings  are  held  there  every  week.  Mr.  Newton  plays  and  sings, 
reads  and  prays.  It  is  a  kind  of  family  worship.  After  the  meet- 
ing it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  family  to  pass  around  tea,  until 
Mr.  Newton  suggested  it  was  growing  too  warm  for  it,  when  they 
said  "  next  time  we  will  give  you  a  glass  of  soda  water."  So  the 
soda  water  made  its  appearance  that  night.  Some  little  girls  came 
in  and  sat  around  the  door.  As  soon  as  these  schools  can  be  put 
in  regular  running  order  I  hope  we  can  have  more.    The  native 
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Christians  had  a  parting  meeting  with  Mr.  Thackwell  and  family 
at  the  school-house.  They  read  a  paper  in  Hindustani  and  one  in 
English,  expressing  their  sorrow  at  his  departure  and  their  good 
wishes  for  him  during  his  absence.  At  prayer-meeting  this  week 
crowds  of  men  came  and  looked  through  the  church  windows,  which 
open  in  like  doors,  while  Mr.  Newton  was  preaching.  One  salaamed 
to  him  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse. 

Miss  Carrie  C.  Downs. 


MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING. 

A  letter  from  Masuri,  Himalaya  Mountains,  to  the  New  York  Times,  says: 

As  you  follow  the  steep,  narrow  path  that  winds  upward  to 
this  retreat  of  royalty,  along  the  very  lip  of  the  precipice,  you  see 
in  all  its  fullness  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  indiscriminate  tree- 
felling  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  utilitarian  Puharri 
(hillman),  who  thinks  much  more  of  charcoal  than  of  landscapes, 
has  indeed  "played  old  Puharri"  with  the  pic^uresqueness  of  the 
mountain  side.  The  grand  old  forests  that  once  clothed  the  mighty 
descent  from  summit  to  base  have,  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  been 
utterly  swept  away.  Here  and  there  in  the  hollows  a  few  dark- 
green  clumps  of  wooding  still  linger,  but  above  and  below  and  all 
around  them  the  great  ridges  stand  out  bare,  scorched,  lifeless, 
scarred  with  countless  clefts,  from  which  the  gravel  has  poured 
like  blood  from  a  wound.  Happily  the  government  has  lately  in- 
terfered to  check  this  wholesale  vandalism,  and  has  said,  "  Wood- 
man, spare  that  tree,"  in  a  tone  to  which  the  Puharri  woodman 
must  perforce  pay  attention.  Trees  are  now  being  planted  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  replace  those  formerly  destroyed,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  the  slope  of  Vincent  Hill  will  have 
gained  much  of  its  former  beauty. 

Up  and  around  and  up  again,  along  the  tiny  ledge  of  the  road 
between  the  tottering  crags  above  and  the  seemingly  unfathomable 
gulf  below.  Either  the  maker  of  these  roads  or  his  nearest  rel- 
ative must  certainly  have  been  a  bootmaker,  the  stones  that  cover 
them  having  no  rival  for  roughness  and  sharpness,  except,  perhaps, 
those  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  or  those  of  the  "path 
of  seventy-three  curves,"  by  which  I  ascended  to  Montenegro  last 
winter.  The  thin  streak  of  beaten  track  which  glimmers  fitfully 
through  the  great  cloud  of  gravel  is  far  too  narrow  aud  evanescent 
to  be  of  any  practical  use,  and  the  law  of  gravitation  by  which, 
whether  you  ascend  or  descend,  the  stones  invariably  have  their 
sharpest  edge  towards  you,  and  catch  you  right  on  the  tip  of  your 
very  tenderest  toe,  is  as  unerring  as  that  which  ordains  that  a  piece 
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of  bread  and  butter  shall  always  fall  with  the  buttered  side  down- 
wards. In  a  word,  should  any  reader  wish  to  know  what  a  Him- 
alayan path  is  like,  let  him  faney  himself  strolling  along  the  top  of 
a  garden  wall  a  thousand  feet  high,  covered  with  broken  bottles, 
and  he  will  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  it. 


•WOMEN  ON  THE  HIMALAYAS. 

And  even  when  you  reach  the  ameer's  villa  there  is  really  but 
little  to  see.  On  the  highest  ridge  of  the  hill-top,  whence  they 
seem  to  be  every  moment  about  to  slide  down  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  a  few  small  outbuildings,  probably  meant  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  servants,  are  grouped  around  a  low  white  house,  on  the 
flat  roof  of  which  a  kind  of  supplementary  story  is  perched  like  a 
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teacup  on  a  tray.  Around  its  front  runs  a  pillared  arcade,  the 
wall  of  which  is  adorned  with  the  skulls  and  antlers  of  stags  which 
have  had  the  honor  of  being  shot  by  hfe  ex-majesty,  who  seems  to 
he  now  as  fond  of  killing  deer  in  the  way  of  pastime  as  he  once 
was  of  killing  his  own  subjects  in  the  way  of  business.  Similar 
ornaments  decorate  the  long,  bare  entrance  hall,  which  contains 
nothing  else  except  a  few  chairs.  The  best  rooms  are  shut  up  for 
the  winter,  but  an  iron  ladder  gives  access  to  the  roof,  which  com- 
mands a  glorious  view  of  the  encircling  mountains  and  the  great 
plain  below.  This,  however,  is  almost  the  only  recommendation 
which  the  spot  possesses  at  present.  The  thick  patches  of  unmelted 
snow  on  the  roof,  the  grass  mattings  which  swathe  the  columns  and 
parapets,  the  barred  doors  and  closed  windows,  the  dreary,  lifeless, 
forsaken  look  of  the  whole  place,  are  indescribably  depressing,  and 
one  leaves  it  with  very  much  the  same  feeling  as  the  enlightened 
tourist  who  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  after  going  through  the  pic- 
ture galleries  at  Rome,  "  Well,  it's  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  all 
that  over  and  be  doue  with  it." 

Seen  from  below  the  climb  appears  no  very  formidable  affair. 
Setting  in  front  of  the  mission  house  at  Dehra  you  can  count  the 
very  windows  in  the  houses  of  Masuri  and. its  sister  village  of  Lan- 
dour.,  and  can  even  see  their  panes  glitter  in  the  last  ray  of  sunset 
a#  it  lingers  uf>on  the  crest  of  its  great  mountain  wall.  The  whole 
thing  seems  within  the  compass  of  an  hour's  walk;  yet  Masuri — to 
say  nothing  of  Landour,  which  is  more  distant  still — hangs  5000 
feet  overhead,  and  is  fully  thirteen  miles  away  by  the  nearest  r^ad. 
Such  surprises,  however,  are  nothing  new  in  this  deceptive  atmos- 
phere, which  makes  a  hill  ten  miles  off  appear  just  the  thing  for 
an  easy  stroll  before  breakfast,  and  there  are  few  residents  that 
cannot  echo  from  their  own  experience  the  complaint  of  the  poor 
Frenchman,  who,  having  been  dragged  over  hill  and  dale  for  several 
hours  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  "the  beauties  of  nature,"  broke 
forth  at  last,  "  Love  you  ze  beauties  of  ze  nature  ?  For  me,  I  do 
abhor-r-r  zem !" 

My  American  friend,  Mr.  Herron,  insisted  on  sending  me  in  his 
buggy  over  the  six  miles  between  Dehra  and  the  village  of  Rajpur, 
where  the  actual  climb  begins.  Here  I  packed  my  entire  baggage 
upon  the  bare  brown  shoulders  of  two  wiry,  long-limbed  Puharris 
mountaineers,  whose  coarse  black  hair,  hanging  in  twisted  elf-locks 
over  their  fla^,  greasy  faces,  forcibly  suggested  an  overturned  dish 
of  liver  and  sausages.  Then,  enlisting  a  third  as  my  guide,  I 
tramped  off  towards  Masuri.  The  steep,  winding  streets  of  Rajpur, 
with  their  panorama  of  little  grass-thatched  booths,  prowling  dogs, 
nu.de  children  rolhng  in  the  dirt,  ragged  Hindus  screaming  and 
chattering  like  the  monkeys  which  they  so  closely  resemble,  and 
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indescribable  .smells  from  numberless  copper  stewpans,  were  soon 
left  behind.  The  road  escaped  from  the  Dare,  stony  slope  beyond 
by  a  series  of  rapid  bounds  from  side  to  side,  and  we  plunged  at  last 
into  the  silence  and  vastness  and  lonely  splendor  of  the  eternal 
hills  themselves. 

Upward,  ever  upward,  past  frowning  towers  of  castellated  rock, 
and  tangled  masses  of  dark  thicket,  and  long  aisles  of  shadowy 
forest,  and  perilous  bridges  spanning  headlong  torrents,  and  tiny 
rivulets  murmuring  between  moss-grown  boulders,  and  trees  hang- 
ing outward  from  the  very  face  of  some  projecting  crag  over  the 
black  unfathomable  depth  below.  By  this  time  the  sun  is  shining 
in  all  his  noonday  brightness,  and  throwing  the  stern  gray  pinna- 
cles overhead  into  bold  relief  against  the  rich  summer  blue  of  the 
sky,  while  a  purple  veil  of  floating  shadow  hangs  over  the  deep 
wooded  glens  far  beneath,  and  the  houses  of  Masuri,  clinging  to 
the  crown  of  the  huge  dark  rampart  thousands  of  feet  above  us, 
look  scarcely  larger  than  snow-flakes. 

I  again  realize  the  unwelcome  accuracy  of  the  great  natural  law 
discovered  by  Canon  Kingsley  :  "  When  you  get  to  the  bottom  of 
a  mountain  you  always  find  that  it  isn't  the  bottom,  and  when  you 
get  to  the  top  of  one,  you  always  find  that  it  isn't  the  top."  For 
now  the  road,  as  if  itself  eager  to  get  to  the  end  and  have  done 
with  it  all,  breaks  off  its  methodical  zigzag  and  rushes  wildly  up 
the  mountain  in  a  headlong,  harem-scarem  fashion  utterly  unworthy 
of  any  well-regulated  highway,  while  every  glance  upward  shows 
me  a  number  of  houses  hanging  exactly  over  my  head,  and  seem- 
ingly in  the  very  act  of  tumbling  right  down  upon  it.  Worse  still, 
every  turn  of  the  way  brings  me  in  front  of  some  house  which  I 
vainly  hope  may  be  the  hotel,  till  undeceived  by  the  warning  finger 
of  my  Puharri  guide.  But  just  as  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  how 
many  more  ranges  of  mountain  lie  between  us  and  our  goal,  a  final 
ascent,  so  steep  that  the  gravel  seems  stuck  upon  it  like  burned 
almonds  upon  taffy,  brings  me  out  in  front  of  a  big  straggling 
house,  with  a  metal  roof  and  covered  gallery,  and  we  are  at  last  in 
the  long-wished-for  Himalaya  Hotel. 


The  question  now  is  not  whether  the  women  of  India  are  to  be 
educated  or  not — that  question  is  decided -in  the  affirmative;  the 
question  now  is,  whether  that  education  is  or  is  not  to  be  pervaded 
by  the  salt  of  Christian  truth  and  the  Christian  spirit.  Our  Church 
has  her  own  part  to  take  in  answering  it,  and  on  the  way  in  which 
she  does  this,  doubtless  depends  the  blessing. —  Thirty-ninth  Report 
of  (lie  Ladies  Society  of  the  Frep  Chierch  of  Scotland. 
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WOODSTOCK. 

The  prosperity  of  the  past  year  still  follows  us.  The  house  is 
full,  our  arrangements  are  much  more  comfortable,  the  pupils  arc 
classified  more  satisfactorily.  We  are  well,  all  of  us,  teachers  and 
pupils ;  we  all  like  our  work,  and  we  feel  that  in  many  respects 
the  school  is  accomplishing  its  object.  In  matters  temporal  and 
intellectual  I  do  not  think  we  could  reasonably  expect  more ;  but 
we  have  one  great  want,  the  more  evident  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  have  decided  on  more  personal  effort  with  the  girls ; 
and  I  trust  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ask  for  a  blessing  from  above 
more  earnestly.  Many  in  this  country  make  our  work  a  subject 
of  Special  prayer.  I  am  sure  that  you  remember  us ;  but,  oh, 
remember  us  with  all  your  heft  its! 

If  these  seventy  girls  can  be  sent  from  us  with  hearts  given  to 
the  Saviour,  and  with  a  desire  of  consecrating  their  lives  to  His 
service,  do  you  not  see  what  a  help  they  will  be  to  the  Church  in 
her  great  work  of  evangelizing  India,  besides  being  themselves 
added  to  the  Lord's  chosen  ones  ?  You  must  hear  very  often 
ki  Pray  for  us,"  and  your  hearts  must  be  very  full  of  desires  for 
the  many  fields  entrusted  to  your  care.  May  this  year  be  one  of 
rich  blessing  to  us  all !  Mrs.  E.  J.  Scott. 


FHOM  MEXICO  CITY. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  boarding-school  are  many,  and 
somewhat  different,  I  imagine,  from  what  were  at  first  appre- 
hended. I  have  been  here  too  short  a  time  to  speak  with  much 
authority  about  these  things,  and  can  only  tell  you  from  the  lips  of 
others  a  little  about  the  prospects  of  the  school.  It  was  hoped 
that  it  would  be  the  natural  gathering-place  for  the  daughters  of 
the  Protestants  connected  with  our  mission  in  the  scattered  towns 
and  villages  where  there  are  no  Protestant  schools.  But  though 
the  work  of  our  Presbyterian  Board  is  prospering  marvellously  in  the 
state  of  Michoacan,  large  numbers  of  the  Protestants  there  are  too 
poor  even  to  send  their  children  to  the  capital,  to  say  nothing  of 
paying  their  expenses  when  here  in  the  school.  More  than  this, 
their  life  in  the  country  villages  must  of  necessity  be  very  poor  and 
simple,  and  the  people  themselves  have  a  reasonable  fear  that  a  life 
of  two  or  three  years  in  Mexico  (a  magnificent  metropolis,  in  their 
eyes)  might  unfit  them  for  a  return  to  the  old  ways  and  make  them 
discontented  and  unhappy.   In  this  fear  the  missionaries  also  share. 

At  present  there  is  one  nice  little  girl,  Theresita,  about  six  or 
seven  years  old,  who  is  a  day  boarder,  coming  early  in  the  morning 
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and  staying  until  her  father  stops  for  her  on  his  way  home  from 
business  at  night.  Between  i'our  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  walks  iuto  our  court  and  calls,  in  a  full,  rich  voice,  "  Theresa  I" 
Then  there  is  a  joyful  little  scuffle  up  over  our  heads,  and  pres- 
ently little  Theresa  appears  with  her  hat  and  sacque  on,  and  with 
a  radiant  face  trips  down  the  long  flights  of  stairs  to  her  father,  to 
whom  she  seems  perfectly  devoted.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  young  ladies  are  expecting  six  or  seven  girls  from  out  of  town 
to  come  as  boarding-scholars  the  first  of  June  When  we  remem- 
ber that  it  was  only  in  January  that  the  house  and  teachers  were 
ready  to  receive  scholars,  and  that  little  or  no  advertising  or  can- 
vassing for  pupils  has  been  done,  this  is  encouraging. 

The  young  ladies  are  teaching  a  flourishing  day-school  in  the 
house.  They  have  about  seventy  scholars  now,  and  began  in  Jan- 
uary with  only  two.  Miss  Latimer  went  about  from  house  to 
house  among  the  poor  people  with  Mrs.  Diaz,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  native  ministers,  and  by  promising  that  the  children  should 
have  some  clothing  given  them  to  wear  very  soon  secured  a  good 
number  of  scholars.  The  clothing,  which  consisted  of  neat  ging- 
ham aprons,  was  given,  not  as  a  bribe  to  induce  them  to  come,  but 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Even  at  that  coldest  season  Miss  Lati- 
mer says  that  she  was  shocked  to  find  that  some  of  the  little  girls 
had  barely  rags  to  cover  them,  and  the  good,  large  aprons  that 
were  given  out  at  school  were  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  garments 
that  they  had  to  wear.  Some  of  these  day-scholars  come  to  a  little 
Sunday-school  that  has  been  started  here  in  their  school-room,  and 
some  have  found  their  way  to  our  Presbyterian  church  and  take 
their  parents  with  them  there.  Mrs.  Hollo  Ogden. 


FROM  CANTON. 

In  the  women's  training-school  there  were  during  the  year 
twenty-four,  and  in  the  two  departments  of  the  girls'  school  forty- 
six,  making  seventy  in  all.  We  have  for  these  schools  as  teachers 
four  earnest  Christian  women,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  school, 
and  have  been  most  faithful  in  their  work.  Ten  from  the  school — 
eight  women  and  two  girls — were  received  into  the  church  during 
the  year  which  ended  in  December.  Three  commenced  mission 
work  as  teachers  and  three  as  Bible  readers. 

Last  Sabbath  was  our  communion  season  in  the  Second  Church. 
Eleven  were  received — six  from  the  hospital  and  five  from  the 
school,  three  girls  and  two  women — and  another  woman  from  the 
school  has  just  been  received  by  the  First  Church.    There  arc 
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several  others  in  the  school  who  I  think  will  apply  for  baptism  at 
our  next  communion. 

Quite  a  number  from  the  boarding-school  were  married  last  year, 
and,  with  a  single  exception,  all  married  Christians.  The  training- 
school  is  quite  fall  now,  and  nearly  all  are  very  promising  scholars. 
One  has  begun  to  study  medicine,  and  is  a  bright,  diligent 
student.  Another  has  thought  a  great  deal  about  taking  up  the 
study,  but  rather  shrinks  from  it.  During  last  year  six  women 
from  the  school  visited  regularly  in  the  hospital  wards,  talking  to 
the  patients  and  becoming  deeply  interested  in  them.  Their  labors 
seemed  to  be  much  blessed.  Eleven  women  from  the  hospital  were, 
as  we  trust,  converted,  and  were  received  into  the  church.  The 
seed  thus  sown  is  very  widely  scattered,  for  many  of  the  patients 
come  from  long  distances  in  the  country. 

Miss  Hattie  Noye^. 


FROM  CHEFOO. 

I  wrote  you  before  of  a  class  of  women  I  was  teaching,  and 
know  you  will  be  glad  that  three  of  them  have  since  been  baptized 
and  have  given  good  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart.  For  the  last 
six  weeks  I  have  had,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  a  class  of  poor 
women,  sometimes  numbering  twenty-five.  None  of  them  have 
asked  for  baptism,  although  they  all  affirm  that  they  do  believe  in 
Jesus.  I  trust  ere  long  the  Spirit  may  open  their  hearts  to  believe 
in  Him  as  their  Saviour.  Now  they  believe  He  is  the  foreigners' 
Saviour,  but  do  not  take  Him  as  their  own.  I  am  pleased  at  their 
progress  in  learning  the  truih.  Several  of  them  have  been  taught 
in  years  gone  by,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  truth,  although 
long  smothered  by  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  come  to  the  sur- 
face. When  asking  questions,  I  am  often  astonished  to  hear  the 
correct  answer  come  from  the  lips  of  some  old  statue-like  woman, 
who  has  formerly  seemed  asleep  as  far  as  our  words  were  concerned. 
One  old  woman,  Mrs.  Liang,  who  has  been  coming  to  our  services 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  ever  since  the  famine,  pleased  me 
very  much  last  Tuesday  by  her  answers.  Though  over  eighty 
and  in  her  dotage,  she  mentioned  nearly  all  of  Christ's  miracles, 
and  grew  eloquent  over  the  widow  of  Nain's  son.  As  she  herself 
is  a  widow  and  childless,  she  could  well  appreciate  that  mother's 
feeling  when  her  son  was  restored  to  life.  I  feel  sure  she  has 
knowledge  enough,  and  I  trust  the  needful  faith  will  be  given  her, 
to  be  saved.  Our  boys'  school  closed  with  an  exhibition,  or  con- 
test, as  it  is  called  at  home,  and  an  examination.  Roth  were  very 
interesting,  and  did  much  credit  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

Mrs.  Hunter  O.'RBett. 
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IW  A  LAOS  BOAT. 

I  HAP  a  delightful  visit  in  Bangkok  with  Misses  Hartwell  and 
Olinstead  and  all  the  friends,  and  am  feeling  much  better  than 
when  I  left  Chieng  Mai.  We  joined  a  party  going  to  Anghin  and 
there  passed  ten  most  charming  days.  There  we  spent  Christmas 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  with  tree  and  games  in  the  evening, 
and  the  next  day  with  a  "  service  of  song"  and  precious  sermon  of 
"  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men."  We  enjoyed  an  old-time 
dinner,  too — mince  pies  and  plum  pudding,  thanks  to  the  art  of 
canning,  and  turkey  and  cranberries,  thanks  to  the  power  of  imag- 
ination. We  all  felt  strong  and  well  while  there,  but  the  old 
listlessness  returned  on  reaching  Bangkok.  I  spent  one  week  in 
Pctchaburi  and  met  the  new  missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClelland 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sturge.  Will  not  the  time  soon  come  when  we 
may  have  that  supreme  pleasure  of  greeting  some  new  comers  to 
our  homes  ? 

We  had  just  eaten  dinner  to-day  and  were  about  to  start  on  our 
last  stretch  of  poling  when  a  little  boat  came  alongside  ours  and  we 
were  handed  a  package  of  letters  just  from  Bangkok.  We  opened 
it  with  beating  hearts,  thinking  it  was  a  home  mail,  but  were 
disappointed  that  there  were  only  some  Siamese  letters  for  the 
Chieng  Mai  judge.  The  old  Pya  of  Lakawn  has  been  imprisoned 
for  debt,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  trying  to  obtain  his  freedom, 
and  applied  to  the  Bangkok  officials.  These  letters  are  about  him, 
with  only  a  word  from  Mr.  McDonald  saying  they  were  all  well. 
We  have  just  reached  Muang  In,  where  we  will  stop  and  see  the 
place  of  the  temporary  grave.  We  have  been  to  see  the  dear  spot : 
it  is  an  old  "wat"  ground  in  a  quiet,  shady  place.  It  was  here 
that  Komtip  and  Book  watched  the  body  of  our  Mar}'  through 
four  long  days  until  Dr.  Cheek  could  return  to  them.  The  head 
priest  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  it  was  through  his  influence, 
when  the  other  priests  objected,  that  the  grave  was  made  within 
the  temple  bounds.  To-day  we  remembered  his  kindness  by  send- 
ing him  a  little  present  of  ripe  fruits.  In  four  days  we  hope  to 
reach  the  place  of  the  accident,  just  above  the  beautiful  Mount 
Terra  Mamoon.  The  memorial,  which  we  received  before  leaving 
Bangkok,  is  all  most  precious  to  me,  and  every  page  is  a  picture  of 
those  hours  we  spent  together. 

At  last  Siam  is  awaking  to  the  beauty  of  the  orchids  and  ferns 
here,  and  all  the  princes  are  vicing  with  each  other  in  getting  the 
largest  collection.  They  appropriately  speak  of  their  study  as  play, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  beginnings,  and  a  hopeful  one.    Mr.  Alabaster 
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is  getting  a  collection  of  orchids  for  the  king's  gardens.  Just  before 
I  left  Bangkok  he  sent  a  large  book  with  over  a  huudred  colored 
plates  of  orchids  in  it  to  know  if  I  could  recognize  any  of  them  as 
being  found  in  Chieng  Mai.  I  coveted  the  book,  but  it  was  too 
expensive  for  my  pocket.  When  he  told  me  I  could  have  it  by 
collecting  for  him  one  hundred  specimens  I  was  delighted.  They 
are  abundant  with  us,  and  Dr.  Cheek  says  that  he  has  already  four 
hundred  specimens,  so  I  trust  with  help  I  will  be  able  to  get  the 
desired  number.  Miss  Edna  S.  Cole. 


Some  pleasant  little  incidents  have  come  to  our  notice  since  the 
spring  vacation  that  I  thought  would  interest  you -and  those  who 
look  to  you  for  intelligence  from  mission  fields.  This  vacation 
occurred  about  Easter  aod  lasted  ten  days.  About  half  of  our 
school  went  to  their  homes,  and  all  of  the  boys  from  the  boys' 
boarding-school  which  has  been  opened  in  Sidon  this  year.  One  of 
our  older  girls,  who  is  an  earnest  Christian,  has  reported  the  change 
in  the  home  life  of  those  who  have  come  from  her  village  to  these 
schools.  The  boys  went  out  to  neighboring  villages  on  the  Sab- 
bath to  give  religious  instruction  to  those  who  desired  it.  One 
little  girl  said  to  her  mother,  "  Why,  mother,  you  must  not  pound 
kibby  (a  popular  article  of  food  with  the  natives)  on  Sunday.  God 
will  not  be  pleased  with  you  if  you  do/'  She  herself  visited  fam- 
ilies in  her  neighborhood,  directing  the  minds  of  her  acquaintances 
to  spiritual  things,  especially  by  means  of  singing. 

These  hymns  which  have  been  translated  into  Arabic  are  a 
great  instrumentality  for  good.  The  day  after  Easter  is  an  occa- 
sion for  prevailing  drunkenness  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  boys 
from  the  Sidon  school  organized  themselves  into  an  impromptu 
"  temperance  crusade"  upon  the  roof  of  a  house  near  to  one  of  the 
resorts  of  drinkers,  and  sang  hymns,  drawing  away  some  of  the 
people  from  temptation  and  sin. 

These  are  little  things  j  but  do  you  not  think  that  as  far  as  they 
go  they  are  encouraging  ?  As  one  of  the  missionaries  has  said, 
"  We  are  glad  to  see  the  lights  that  are  started  here  shining  in  the 
homes  which  are  otherwise  so  dark."  And  we  are  sure  that  the 
Master,  who  was  not  too  busy  to  take  the  little  children  in  His 
arms  when  He  was  on  earth,  will  not  overlook  the  efforts  of  these 
children  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  His  name. 

Mrs.  Ford  is  with  me  now  in  the  brief  absence  of  Miss  Eddy. 
The  last  term  of  the  school  year  is  fairly  opened  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  think  of  the  end.    The  remaining  weeks  will  be  busy 
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ones,  but  T  hope  not  the  less  happy  for  that.  We  are  a  very  happy 
household,  I  think.  The  girls  seem  to  love  to  be  here,  perhaps 
all  the  more  after  returning  from  their  less  cheerful  homes.  The 
spring  days  are  as  delightful  as  can  be  imagined  There  are  four 
fine  calla  blossoms  in  the  room  from  our  garden,  and  we  have  had 
many  more.  Do  not  imagine  from  this,  however,  that  we  have  a 
corresponding  profusion  of  other  flowers.  Our  garden  is  small, 
and  we  have  little  besides  this  beautiful  plant;  but  I  think  that  is 
enough  to  make  any  lover  of  flowers  happy. 

SlD0N.  Bessie  M.  Nelson. 


FROM  ZAHLEH. 

Monday  before  last  my  husband  and  Mr.  Dale,  with  nineteen  of 
our  native  helpers,  went  to  Beirut  to  attend  a  conference  of  all  the 
missionaries  and  native  helpers  of  Syria.  The  meetings  were  held 
for  five  days,  and  were  said  to  be  most  interesting  and  likely  to 
result  in  the  awakening  and  encouraging  of  all  our  workers.  Mr. 
March  returned  on  Saturday,  though  the  meetings  were  not  quite 
over,  and  the  next  day  occupied  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the 
sermon  with  telling  the  Zahleh  people  about  the  conference.  Yes- 
terday was  Mr.  Dale's  turn  to  preach  here,  and  he  adopted  the 
same  plan,  and  gave  the  people  his  version  of  the  interesting  gath- 
ering in  Beirut. 

As  I  listened  yesterday  to  Mr.  Dale  and  compared  it  with  my 
husband's  discourse  the  previous  Sabbath,  I  understood  better  than 
ever  before  how  it  was  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  differed  so 
in  telling  us  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  yet  each  told  it  just  as  he  thought  it 
was.  One  omitted  many  things  which  the  other  mentioned,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  told  much  that  the  other  had  not  alluded  to ;  then 
sometimes  the  same  thought  had  evidently  been  in  the  mind  of 
both,  but  when  given  expression  in  words  it  was  put  so  differently 
as  to  give  quite  a  different  impression,  and  a  little  insight  was  given 
into  the  individual  character  of  each  speaker  by  his  choice  of  points 
and  his  own  manner  of  describing  them. 

Zahleh,  May  8, 1S82.  MRS.  F.  W.  MARCH. 
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THE  SEXECAS. 

I  suppose  there  are  no  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
industrial  work  among  the  Indians.  I  wish  myself  that  something 
of  the  kind  could  be  done  at  every  mission  station.  The  effect 
would  be  to  refine  and  elevate  the  women,  which  is  really  a  very 
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desirable  object  to  be  gained.  I  often  heard  the  old  missionaries 
who  were  here  when  1  first  came  among  these  people  say  that  the 
women  were  a  generation  behind  the  men  in  respect  to  civilization ; 
and  it  was  true,  and  is  still  to  some  extent.  The  men  are  naturally 
called  out  more  among  white  people  and  learn  their  language,  and 
manners,  and  ways  of  doing  business.  It  is  now  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  the  man  is  quite  a  good  farmer,  while  his  wife  is  a 
miserable  housekeeper  and  expects  to  hoe  and  often  harvest  the 
corn,  and  if  she  needs  money  she  must  make  baskets  or  husk  door- 
mats and  pick  berries.  It  is  a  new  feature  of  work  for  them  to 
stay  at  home  and  sew  and  look  after  the  children,  and  earn  a  little 
money  with  their  needles  besides,  every  day.  It  will  give  them  a 
taste  for  domestic  employments,  and  make  them  more  truly  womanly 
every  way. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  Indians  are  inclined  to  drift  off  into 
gipsy  sort  of  lives.  I  believe  that  learning  to  sew  for  their  living 
would  have  a  tendency  to  win  them  from  such  habits.  This  is 
specially  true  of  women.  Mrs.  Asher  Wright. 

Versailles,  N.  Y. 


THE  JVEZ  JPERCES. 

If  you  only  could  know  the  complexities  and  perplexities  which 
come  into  such  a  field  as  this  (my  school  being  so  interwoven  with 
the  church  and  the  community),  at  times  causing  me  almost  sleep- 
less nights  trying  to  unravel,  you  would  forgive  my  silence,  I  know. 

To-day  Presbytery  holds  its  first  session  at  Lapwai,  whither  all 
our  boys  have  gone,  leaving  me  a  little  time  to  talk  to  the  kind 
friends  who  have  been  so  patient  with  us.  I  wanted  much  to 
attend  Presbytery.  All  my  pupils  wished  to  go,  when  it  was  so 
near  them ;  but,  though  they  can  easily  canter  over  the  sixty  miles 
of  mouutains  between  on  their  little  ponies,  the  wagon  trip  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  less  than  a  week  would  not  leave  their 
teacher  very  much  refreshed  to  resume  her  work  in  the  school- 
room, as  she  expects  to  do,  the  morning  after  their  return.  .  .  . 

I  am  almost  afraid  to  begin  talking  about  "  our  boys,"  not  know- 
ing well  how  to  stop,  there  is  so  much  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  I 
would  like  much  to  send  this  by  one  of  our  rare  opportunities  to 
mail  letters — without  sendiug  a  special  "  express."  Our  licentiate 
boys,  who  are  to  go  from  us  so  soon  to  other  fields,  Grod  willing, 
have  their  hearts  full  of  the  people,  who  are  looking  and  longing 
for  them  and  the  work  which  is  awaiting  them.  They  have  spent 
a  very  busy  winter  gathering  and  storing  up  knowledge  which  they 
realize  so  strongly  that  they  will  need. 

Silas  Whitman,  with  Martha,  his  wife,  with  William  Wheeler 
and  his  wife  Amelia,  expect  to  start  as  missionaries  to  the  Umatilla 
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Indians  the  first  Monday  in  June.  Enoch  Pond,  his  wne  Rachel, 
aud  James  Hayes  (our  youngest),  with  his  girl- wife  Fannie  and 
baby  Letitia,  expect  to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  Spokanes  early  iu 
July.  William  expects  to  leave  his  two  children  (girls)  here.  The 
oldest,  by  a  polygamous  wife  when  he  was  a  heathen,  he  h  aves  in 
the  government  boarding-school  atLapwai;  the  youngest,  by  his 
dead  Christian  wife,  he  leaves  with  her  grandparents.  Silas  leaves 
his  only  son  with  his  friends  here;  his  only  daughter  is  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Enoch  and  Rachel  having  no  children,  Enoch's 
widowed  sister  on  her  death  bed  gave  them  her  two  boys,  whom 
they  have  adopted  as  their  own,  and  leave  them  iu  the  school  at 
Lap'wai.  It  is  best  for  the  children  that  they  should  remain  here, 
though  the  parting  is  hard. 

The  Nez  Perces  have  a  strong  love  for  their  own  land,  stronger 
much  than  we  for  ours,  and  yet  "our  boys"  are  leaving  houses, 
brethren,  sisters,  fathers,  mothers,  children,  and  lands  for  Christ's 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  not  only  without  one  murmur,  but  cheerfully. 
Ought  we  not  to  thank  God  and  take  courage?  They  will  need 
the  prayers  of  God's  people,  not  only  for  their  work,  but  for  them- 
selves, in  the  temptations  and  trials  which  they  must  surely  meet. 
The  tribes  to  whom  they  go  are  in  the  same  slough  from  which 
God's  grace  drew  Silas  and  Enoch  only  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  William  and  James  not  until  years  after  I  came  to  the  .Nez 
Perces.  As  I  wrote  that  sentence  two  pictures  of  William  came 
before  me :  one,  oHiim,  a  heathen,  in  paint  and  feathers  and  blanket 
and  leggings,  as  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  with  many  wives;  the 
other,  of  him  standing  at  my  door  evening  before  last  as  he  and 
his  wife  were  leaving  after  a  short  visit,  he  turning  to  give  his  hand 
to  his  wife  as  she  came  down  the  steps  (somewhat  slippery  after 
the  rain),  she  slipping  her  hand  so  naturally  into  the  arm  awaiting 
it  as  they  walked  off  into  the  gathering  twilight.  I  wish  the 
friends  could  have  looked  on  with  me  and  have  seen  the  change 
the  grace  of  God  is  able  to  make  even  in  externals.  I  have  a 
head  full  of  "  pictures,"  which,  if  I  had  time  and  eyes  to  pen 
them,  would  interest  the  friends,  I  think.  .  .  . 

The  wives  of  all  our  licentiates  are  pupils  of  my  sister,  preparing 
to  be  helps  meet  for  their  husbands  in  their  work.  The  gifts  from 
eastern  friends  to  our  missionary  licentiates,  save  what  was  abso- 
lutely needed  for  present  use,  I  have  been  hoarding  for  their  outfit; 
and  you  do  not  know  how  much  comfort  to  them,  and  to  their 
teacher  because  of  her  thought  of  them,  came  in  box  and  mail 
package.  I  wish  the  kind  donors  knew  how  much  care  and  anxiety 
their  busy  hands  and  warm  hearts  lifted  from  a  little  woman  and 
her  sister  among  the  Nez  Perces.  The  men's  outfit  is  easily  dis- 
tributed, but  planning  aud  fitting  is  needed  for  the  wives,  taking 
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both  time  and  thought;  and  you  do  not  know  how  glad  is  "  Pi-ka" 
when  some  article,  for  which  perhaps  at  first  she  did  not  see  clearly 
the  place,  fits  exactly  into  a  need. 

Pray, pray  much,  for  them  and  those  to  whom  they  go,  that  the 
cause  of  our  dear  Lord  may  be  prospered  and  His  name  glorified 
through  them.  And  do  not  forget  the  Nez  Perces  here,  our  boys 
still  remaining  and  studying  and  working  with  us. 

S.  L.  McBeth. 


JFor  tfje  Hmmg  people, 

ABE1H,  STRIA. 

Abeih  (which  must  not  be  confused  with  Aleih)  has  been  occu- 
pied as  a  mission  station  nearly  forty  years,  and  so  the  school  here 
is  of  long  standing.  Our  family,  consisting  of  my  lather,  mother, 
a  younger  sister,  and  myself,  comprise  all  the  foreign  and  mission- 
ary population  of  the  place.  The  mission  premises  include  a  house 
for  the  resident  missionary,  a  church  and  school  buildings.  These 
are  all  near  together.  The  girls'  school-house  consists  of  two  rooms 
built  of  stone;  the  larger  one  25  feet  square,  the  other  half  as 
large,  connected  by  a  kwan,  which  is  a  covered  court  open  on  one 
side.  A  lewan  forms  a  distinctive  feature  of  an  Oriental  house, 
giving  shade,  light  and  air.  Here  the  girls  play  at  recess  when  it 
is  rainy,  or  find  refuge  from  the  heat  in  summer.  The  floors  are 
made  of  a  kind  of  cement,  the  walls  are  plastered  and  whitewashed, 
and  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  is  made  by  placing  across  first  large 
beams,  then  sticks  or  boards  crosswise,  thorn-bushes  for  a  third 
layer,  and  a  kind  of  gravel  over  the  whole.  The  surface  is  kept 
smooth  and  free  from  tracks  by  a  stone  roller.  You  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  grass  might  grow  upon  such  a  roof  (Ps.  cxxix.  6)  and 
to  how  many  uses  it  can  be  put.  Indeed,  an  eastern  housekeeper 
would  not  know  how  to  get  along  without  her  flat  roof ;  but  should 
it  fall,  as  sometimes  happens  in  winter,  when  an  old  roof  becomes 
soaked  with  water,  the  unhappy  occupants  would  be  buried  alive. 
Such  a  catastrophe  has  taken  place  more  than  once  this  winter,  in 
consequence  of  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Some  years  we 
have  no  snow  at  all  in  Abeih. 

The  larger  room  is  the  regular  school-room,  and  the  smaller  is 
used  for  recitations.  In  the  former  there  are  coarse  straw  mats  on 
the  floor,  a  row  of  benches  around  the  room  against  the  walls,  a  table 
and  two  chairs  in  the  centre,  and  a  stove  at  one  side  in  the  winter. 
The  children  provide  the  fuel.  You  would  be  amused  to  see  them 
trudging  along  to  school,  each  with  a  stick  of  wood  under  her  arm. 
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If  they  forget,  they  are  sometimes  sent  home  to  get  one.  The  mow 
broke  many  branches  from  the  olive  trees,  so  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  firewood  the  past  month.    Wood  is  very  scarce  in  this  land. 

As  the  girls  enter  the  school-room  they  leave  their  shoes  at  the 
door.  These  are  often  made  of  bright  scarlet  leather.  In  wet 
weather  many  of  the  children  wear  only  wooden  "  kob-kobs,"  or  clogs. 
Their  dress  is  a  plain  waist  and  skirt  of  calico  or  unbleached  cloth, 
dyed  a  dark  blue,  and  a  veil.  They  are  dark-complexioned,  with 
dark  hair  and  bright  black  eyes.  There  are  fifty  names  upon  the 
school  list,  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty.  The  scholars  are 
from  the  ages  of  five  to  fifteen — the  younger  predominating.  A 
large  proportion  are  children  of  Protestants.  Papal  sects  and 
Bruzes  contribute  a  part.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
those  who  attend  the  school  and  those  who  do  not,  the  latter  being 
very  ignorant,  and  their  minds  not  at  all  awake.  Many  of  our 
scholars  are  bright,  and  we  find  no  special  lack  of  ability. 

A  child  learns  its  letters  from  a  card,  then  studies  the  primer, 
then  "  Line  upon  Line,"  then  the  New  Testament,  and  graduates 
in  reading  when  through  the  vowelled  Bible.  Writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  catechism  are  also  taught.  Sewing  and 
fancy  work,  of  which  the  girls  are  very  fond,  come  in  the  afternoon. 

The  people  depend  mostly  on  their  olive  and  silk-worm  crops  for 
support.  The  raising  of  silk  during  the  spring  of  the  year  is  a  uni- 
versal occupation,  and  often  greatly  reduces  our  schools,  as  the  chil- 
dren are  kept  at  home  to  help  their  parents.      Emily  G.  Bird. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  SECRETARIES. 

A  missionary  at  Swatow,  China,  writes  to  the  Helping  Hand  as  follows: 

Missionaries  often  receive  letters  from  mission  circles,  bands 
and  Sunday-schools,  stating  that  they  are  trying  to  increase  interest 
in  the  foreign  work,  aud  that  a  letter  from  the  field  itself  would  be 
a  great  help.  Sometimes  they  a^k  for  touching  or  thrilling  inci- 
dents, in  order  to  arouse  the  indifferent. 

As  a  rule,  missionaries  are  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  reply 
to  such  requests;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  their  abilities.  And  then, 
as  to  "thrilling"  incidents,  they  are  not  more  plentiful  here  than 
at  home.  Suppose  I  should  write  to  presidents  of  mission  circles 
or  to  secretaries  of  mission  bands  or  to  superintendents  of  Sunday- 
schools  for  thrilling  incidents  connected  with  their  work,  to  read 
to  the  Chinese  boys  aud  girls  in  our  native  schools,  in  order  to 
arouse  them  to  greater  diligence  and  self-denial:  would  the  return 
mail  be  burdened  with  the  letters  I  should  receive  in  reply;  And 
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yet  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  those  of  whom  I  should  make  the 
requests  to  comply  as  for  me  to  comply  with  similar  requests  from 
.  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  monotonous  humdrum  in  mission- 
ary life,  and  sometimes  one  day  is  so  much  like  another  that  it 
requires  an  effort  to  recall  the  day  of  the  week 

Please  allow  me  to  suggest  one  method  of  drawing  out  letters 
from  missionaries.  Decide  among  yourselves  what  you  would  like 
to  hear,  and  then  put  your  desires  into  the  form  of  questions.  I 
can't  answer  for  all  the  missionaries  in  Asia,  but  will  promise  for 
myself  to  reply  as  far  as  possible  to  every  question  that  shall  come 
to  me  from  circle,  mission  band  or  Sunday-school;  and  my  belief 
is  that  no  missionary  will  fail  to  answer  such  questions. 

The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  will  require  more  of  you 
than  simply  writing  a  page  of  note-paper.  Your  first  thought  will 
be,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  ask."  Of  course  you  don't,  because 
you  haven't  taken  the  time  to  think. 

But  if,  for  instance,  all  the  members  of  a  mission  band  should 
be  told  to  think  what  questions  they  would  like  to  ask,  and  bring 
them  into  the  next  meeting,  so  that  the  secretary  might  make  out 
the  list,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  questions  enough. 
The  same  list  might  be  sent  to  different  missionaries.  Your  ques- 
tions may  embrace  topics  outside  of  actual  mission  work,  as,  for 
instance,  "  In  what  kind  of  houses  do  the  people  where  you  are 
live  V  "  Do  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  children  eat  together, 
as  we  do  ?"  "  Do  you  have  the  same  kind  of  birds  that  we  have  ?" 
etc.  I  think  you  will  find  that  those  who  know  most  about  mission 
work  will  be  the  ones  most  interested  in  it,  and  also  the  ones  who 
will  have  the  most  questions  to  ask. 

Don't  discourage  the  little  ones  by  telling  them  their  questions 
are  "too  silly."  It  may  be  that  their  questions  would  elicit  just 
the  information  the  older  ones  want  but  are  afraid  to  ask  for. 

Sometimes  a  letter  comes  from  some  place  1  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, asking  for  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  quarterly  or  annual  meet- 
•  ing.  Now  it  isn't  an  easy  matter  to  sit  down  and  in  the  first  place 
imagine  what  kind  of  a  place  the  people  who  want  me  to  write 
them  live  in,  how  many  there  are,  how  much  they  know  and  how 
much  they  don't  know  about  missions,  and  then,  without  having 
anything  in  particular  to  write  about,  try  to  write  something  that 
shall  suit  the  people  who  may,  after  all,  exist  only  in  the  imagin- 
ation. But  if  there  comes  a  request  to  reply  to  certain  questions 
that  the  members  of  some  circle,  band  or  Sunday-school  would  like 
to  have  answered,  I  should  know  just  what  to  do  without  having 
to  draw  on  my  imagination.  Other  plans  for  drawing  out  letters 
from  missionaries  may  suggest  themselves,  but  in  the  meantime 
suppose  you  try  this  one. 
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A  PERIL  IN  SUCCESS. 

A  paper  />)/  Mrs.  E.  G.  Thurbcr,  Syracuse.,  N.  Y.,  rend  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Woman'*  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  27,  1882. 

Now  that  our  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  fully 
entered  upon  the  second  decade  of  its  history  there  may  be  a  tend- 
ency in  the  minds  of  some  to  feel  that  its  success  is  assured— 
that  it  is  so  well  organized  that  we  need  have  no  further  anxiety 
in  regard  to  its  moving  on,  and  that  we  can  henceforth  devote  more 
time  to  other  branches  of  church  work.  But  just  here  is  a  serious 
peril,  which  may  prove  disastrous  to  the  work  in  its  permanency 
and  progress  for  the  future.  We  rejoice  in  what  has  already  been 
accomplished.  When  we  look  over  our  more  than  eleven  hundred 
auxiliaries  and  our  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  working  bands 
among  childreu  and  young  people  we  are  thankful,  and  cannot  but 
exclaim,  "  What  hath  God  wrought!" 

But  what  has  been  done  is  only  a  strong  argument  for  unceasing 
vigilance,  as  full  success  cannot  be  assured  except  by  the  same  per- 
sistent devotion  that  inaugurated  the  work  and  has  carried  it  on 
thus  far.  Take  as  an  illustration  of  this  thought  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  our  colleges  and  seminaries.  Do  they  rest  content  when 
their  buildings  are  erected,  their  professorships  endowed  and  every 
facility  of  educational  advantage  secured  ?  By  no  means.  They 
aim  constantly  to  extend  and  broaden  their  iufluence,  enlarge 
their  forces  and  increase  their  endowment  fund.  rlhe  college 
demands  apparatus,  observatories,  libraries,  cabinets,  museums, 
laboratories;  and  when  all  of  these  are  secured  the  foundation 
only  is  laid.  The  sum  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  and  main- 
tain a  modern  university  is  very  great  ;  but  we  all  acknowledge  it 
well  invested.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  debt  which  wealth 
owes  to  wisdom. 

Now  this  work  in  which  we  as  Christian  women  are  engaged  is 
not  second  in  importance  to  what  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
doing  for  the  young  men  of  this  and  other  lands.  To  us  pre- 
eminently of  this  generation  is  given  the  great  privilege  of  edu- 
cating the  children  and  youth  in  heathen  lands,  and  through  the 
childreu  we  reach  also  the  parents.  We  have  no  longer  the  same 
need  that  we  once  had  to  pray  that  the  parents  may  be  made  will- 
ing to  send  their  children  to  our  schools.  The  children  have 
come.  In  mauy  places  the  open  doors  are  crowded  with  those 
becking  admittance ;  and  these  girls,  many  of  them  bright  and 
possessing  fine  natural  abilities,  may,  if  brought  to  Christ  and 
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educated  for  usefulness,  be  in  the  future  a  power  for  good  which 
we  can  scarcely  estimate. 

This  is  a  work  that  must  be  done  now.  Five,  eight  or  ten 
years  later  these  girls  will  have  grown  to  womanhood,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  educating  them  will  have  passed.  Those  who  are 
being  trained  in  these  schools  are  to  be  the  future  teachers  and 
women  of  influence  among  their  own  people. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  ;  but  it  should  only  encourage  us  to 
increased  exertion.  There  must  be  a  still  larger  spirit  of  prayer, 
interest  and  zeal  to  enter  upon  the  broad  field  of  labor  for  which 
our  missionary  work  hitherto  has  been  but  a  preparation. 

Is  there  not  manifest  among  too  many  of  our  Christian  women 
at  present  an  attitude  of  mental  repose  in  regard  to  this  vast  work 
of  evangelizing  the  whole  world  ?  This  may  not  arise  from  indis- 
position to  labor  or  from  want  of  interest  in  the  cause,  but  from 
an  overpowering  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  a  feeling 
of  utter  incompetency  to  accomplish  anything  in  so  vast  an  enter- 
prise. They  are  not  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  advance  that 
has  been  made;  they  take  a  wider  outlook  and  a  broader  view  of 
the  subject  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  They  perhaps  have 
more  fully  come  to  realize  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  His  sight  the  soul  of  one  in 
the  zenana  or  the  kraal  is  as  precious  as  one  of  the  dear  ones  at 
our  own  fireside.  They  are  awake  as  far  as  interest  in  this  matter 
is  concerned,  but  paralyzed  for  effort  because  they  lack  faith  that 
any  work  or  word  or  prayer  of  theirs  can  in  any  way  affect  so 
stupendous  an  enterprise  as  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world,  or 
that  the  small  sum  of  money  that  they  can  give  will  have  any 
weight  among  the  thousands  who  are  required  to  carry  on  the  work. 
But  all  of  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  if  the  soul  by 
faith  can  rest  upon  the  inspiring  promise  of  our  Lord,  when  He 
says  it  is  the  mustard,  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  that  is  to  grow 
into  a  broad,  spreading  tree.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  handful  of  corn 
planted  in  the  earth  that  is  to  shake  like  Lebanon. 

There  may  be  also  another  cause  for  failure  to  enter  upon  this 
work.  We  are  living  in  a  time  of  great  activity  in  many  direc- 
tions. Various  enterprises  of  interest  and  worth  are  attracting 
our  attention  and  demanding  our  service.  Some  of  these  come 
very  near  to  our  hearts ;  they  affect  deeply  the  welfare  of  our 
communities  and  our  country.  And  yet  here  we  must  be  watch- 
ful lest  they  divert  attention  from,  or  weaken  effort  for,  a  cause 
which  lay  so  near  our  Saviour's  heart  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
last  solemn  commission  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples. 

There  is  no  woman  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
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land  who  may  not  take  some  part  in  this  grand  work.  It  has  bo 
many  departments  that  there  is  room  for  all.  If  each  one  would 
feel  that  when  she  is  collecting  money  for  this  object  or  arousing- 
interest  in  it  among  her  friends  she  is  planting  the  "  handful  of 
corn"  there  would  not  be  so  many  lost  opportunities.  We  need 
the  faltering  words,  spoken  in  tenderness,  as  well  as  the  strong 
argument  and  the  earnest  appeal.  We  arc  thankful  for  the  large 
sums  of  money,  but  we  need  the  little  mites,  given  with  sacrifice 
and  accompanied  with  earnest  prayer. 

There  has  recently  been  much  thought  and  attention  directed 
to  the  matter  of  safely  heating  cars.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  trying  to  perfect  a  system  which  shall  accomplish 
this  end.  There  are  serious  objections  to  taking  steam  from  the 
engine  for  heating  purposes — not  only  because  an  engine  needs 
all  of  its  steam  for  motive  power,  but  also  because  the  instant  that 
the  cars  were  detached  from  the  engine  the  source  of  heat  would 
be  lost.  And  so  after  much  thought  and  discussion  and  trying  of 
experiments  it  is  decided  that  the  only  successful  plan  is  to  have 
every  car  carry  its  oxen  fire.  I  have  thought  that  this  is  just  what 
we  want  and  must  have  in  our  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Every 
auxiliary  must  carry  its  own  fire.  Wo  must  not  depend 
upon  our  present  attainments ;  upon  our  close  connection  with  the 
Board;  upon  the  words  of  commendation  and  encouragement 
from  the  General  Assembly,  or  upon  the  strong  engine  of  our 
parent  society,  with  its  force  of  efficient  and  devoted  women.  We 
must  have  an  earnest  individual  responsibility  and  be  fired  with 
zeal  in  carrying  on  and  extending  this  work. 

An  increase  in  the  work  means  an  increase  in  the  constituency. 
Let  us  not  be  content  that  auxiliaries  have  been  formed  in  many 
of  our  churches  and  that  a  few  of  the  women  in  these  churches 
are  interested  in  the  work.  Let  us  not  rest  till  we  have  an  aux- 
iliary in  every  church  and  every  woman  has  become  a  member. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  patient  and  persistent  effort  and  by 
every  one  "building  over  against  his  own  house."  What  we  all 
need  is  individual  concentration.  The  weakness  of  intense  minds 
is  their  tendency  to  narrowness;  and  yet  no  project  has  come  to 
its  highest  success  without  intensity.  And  is  there  a  more  grand 
or  inspiring  work  to  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  consecrate  our 
best  energies  ? 

The  question  for  us  is  not  whether  the  whole  world  shall  be  re- 
claimed to  Christ  or  not.  We  believe  His  word  when  He  says. 
"  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow."  But  the  question  for  you  and 
me  to  answer  is,  Shall  ours  be  the  high  privilege  of  accomplishing 
something,  however  small,  towards  bringing  about  so  glorious  a 
result  ? 
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GOD'S  3IESSENGERS. 

"  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  them." — Isa.  lii.  7. 

Sometimes  in  verdant  valley  paths 

God;s  messengers  may  tread. 
With  fairest  sunshine  wooing  on 

And  sheltering  boughs  o'erhead  ; 
But  often  o'er  the  mountain  wild 
Is  where  God  sends  His  trusting  child. 

As  up  the  rocky,  tangled  ways 

And  toilsome,  weary  steeps, 
The  Master's  message  on  he  bears 

And  faithful  courage  keeps, 
His  feet  not  fetterless  nor  free, 
Nor  "  beautiful,"  may  seem  to  be 

All  self-forgetting  as  he  climbs 

Each  wearisome  ascent, 
And  ever  pressing  forward  still, 

On  love's  pure  errand  bent, 
Christ  and  rejoicing  angels  see 
The  beauty  hid  from  you  and  me. 

Not  hidden  all  :  sin-weakened  sense 

Descries  rare  radiance  still 
In  every  earnest-hearted  soul 

That  would  love's  measure  fill 
By  publishing  the  gospel  peace, 
Life's  heavenly  fruitage  to  increase. 

The  beauty  of  a  high  resolve 

Sustained  by  faith  alone, 
That  simply  takes  the  will  of  God 

As  sweeter  than  its  own — 
Ah.  few  may  fully  grasp  its  worth, 
,  Or  deem  it  possible  for  earth. 

Yet  brave  hearts  shrink  not  to  go  forth 

God's  purpose  to  fulfill, 
To  make  His  love  and  mercy  known, 

Accepting  good  or  ill. 
God  speed  His  messengers,  we  pray, 
Upon  life's  rugged  mountain  way  ! 
Dover,  N.  J.  Carrie  A.  Breesk. 


"  I  told  our  secretary  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  Historical 
Sketches,  which  she  did,  and  presented  it  to  the  society.  I  pro- 
posed that  each  member  pay  ten  cents  for  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  book,  and  the  money  received  should  be  used  in  purchasing 
another  book,  and  it  be  paid  for  in  the  same  way.  In  this  way  we 
might  start  a  library  and  receive  much  information." — From  a 
home  letter. 
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SELECTED  PA  It  AGRA  I*  I  IS. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  an  American  woman,  and  work  in 
an  American  way  for  our  sisters  to  whom  the  light  of  the  gospel 
has  never  come.  Nearly  a  century  ago  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished women  of  all  that  brilliant  coterie  who  surrounded  the 
philosophers,  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  French  revolution  re- 
marked to  an  American,  recalling  with  pride  what  France  had 
doue  for  us  at  Yorktown,  u  You  are  the  advance  guard  of  the 
human  race;  you  have  the  future  of  the  world."  The  idea  of 
Christian  missions  was  probably  never  suggested  to  the  active  brain 
of  Madame  de  Stael;  but  with  reference  to  the  religious  as  well 
as  political  history  of  the  United  States  her  eloquent  words  have 
been  prophetic. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  says,  "  I  stand  amazed  before  the  revela- 
tions of  the  last  decade  of  years  as  to  how  a  woman  may  help 
Christ's  kingdom  come.  It  looks  as  if  after  all  the  strategic  point 
in  the  warfare  for  the  world's  supremacy  were  the  heart  of  woman. 
That  won  for  Christ,  and  the  family  is  won  ;  the  family  won,  the 
nation  is  won ;  and  who  but  woman  can  search  the  heart  of  woman 
in  heathen  lands  ?" 

In  Siam  one  convert  was  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  missionary 
labor.  Ten  years  ago  the  communicants  numbered  forty  ;  but  in  the 
last  five  years  there  have  been  additions  to  the  churches  of  Siam 
and  Laos  almost  every  communion,  often  five  and  ten  at  a  time,  till 
they  now  number  more  than  three  hundred,  sixteen  of  whom  have 
been  brought  into  the  fold  from  the  girls'  school  at  Bangkok. 
Many  other  fields  show  a  similar  increase  of  converts.  Does  this 
mean  nothing  to  the  working,  praying  women  at  home?  May  it 
not  be  that  their  increased  gifts  and  prayers  during  the  last  ten 
years  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  increased  number  of  con- 
verted heathen? — Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Presbyterian 
Board,  Synod  of  Albany. 

u  The  foundations  of  Christianity  have  to  be  laid  in  the  lowest 
depths,  and  it  requires  time  to  raise  the  structure.  We  build  as 
they  build  a  breakwater  upon  some  coast  where  there  is  no  harbor. 
Year  after  year  thousands  of  tons  of  stone  are  quarried  and 
brought  and  cast  into  the  sea,  thousands  of  dollars  spent,  but  the 
passer-by  sees  not  the  faintest  sign  of  any  result.  Years  pass,  and 
the  waves  roll  on  unbroken;  but  at  last  a  solid  wall  rises  above  the 
water,  and  remains  to  defy  all  storms  to  the  end  of  time." 

"  No  man  can  read  with  profit  that  which  he  cannot  learn  to 
read  with  pleasure." — President  Porter. 

16* 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  MISSIONS. 

Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.     We  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where  ire 
can  find  information  upon  it. — Dn.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Strange  Obstacles  to  Christianity  in  China  [from  the 
Chinese  Recorder'},  by  Rev.  Arthur  11.  Smith.  Illustrated  Chris- 
tian Weekly,  May  20,  1882. 

Missions  and  Civilization,  with  illustrations  from  "The  Ely 
Volume."    Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  May  27,  1882. 

Across  the  Yellow  Sea.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
May,  1882. 

Gossner's  Missionary  Society,  by  Rev.  R.  Grundemann. 
The  Independent,  May  25,  1882. 

Evangelists  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  by  Rev.  A.  L. 
Blackford,  Bahia,  Brazil.     The  Catholic  Presbyterian,  May,  1882. 

Joseph  Cook  in  India,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Jones.  The  Independ- 
ent, June  1,  1882. 

Rev.  Vishnu  Bhaskar  Karmarkar,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Park. 
The  Independent,  June  1,  1882. 

The  Sultan's  Palaces,  by  Rev.  J*.  F.  Riggs.  Illustrated 
Christian  Weekly,  June  3,  1882. 

A  Visit  to  the. Queen  of  Burmah  [from  Fraser'x  Maga- 
zine"]    LittelVs  Living  Age,  June  10,  1882. 

Foreign  Missions,  by  George  Washburn,  D.D.,  President  of 
Robert  College,  Constantinople.  The  Independent,  June  15. 
1882. 

The  Taj  Mahal,  by  Joseph  Cook.  The  Independent.  June 
15,  1882. 

Indian  Education,  by  Henry  Randall  Waite,  Ph.D.  The 
Independent,  June  15,  1882. 

The  Last  King  of  Tahiti  [from  the  Continental  R *eviev>]. 
LittelVs  Living  Age,  June  17,  1882. 

Mohammedanism  in  Africa.  The  Foreign  Missionary. 
June,  1882. 

The  Mission  of  the  Traveller.  Dean  Stanley's  sermon 
on  the  Sunday  after  Dr.  Livingstone's  burial.  u  Sermons  on 
Special  Occasions,"  Franklin  Square  Library,  No.  252.  Tin; 
same  volume  contains  other  sermons  of  missionary  value. 

The  Ruins  of  Central  America,  by  Desire  Charney.  North 
American  Review,  July,  1882. 

A  Year  with  the  Maori,  by  Alfred  II.  Guernsey.  Frank 
Leslies  Popular  Monthly,  July,  1882. 

Among  the  Tiilinkits  in  Alaska,  by  C.  E.  S.  Wood.  The 
Century,  July,  1882. 

PERKY.sm -no,  o.  Rev.  A.  B.  Robinson. 
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SUMMER  REST  AM)  SUMMER  WORK. 

Last  summer,  just  before  the  exodus  of  our  people  to  country, 
mountain  and  seaside,  the  thought  pressed  upon  my  miud  with 
great  force  that  the  interval  of  nearly  two  months,  which  we  usu- 
ally allot  to  recreation  and  rest,  should  not  necessarily  be  a  season 
of  idleness,  and  that  labor  for  the  Master  during  that  time  should 
not  wholly  cease.  Accordingly,  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  previous  to  its  summer  adjournment, 
I  suggested  to  our  ladies  various  methods  of  work  for  Jesus  during 
the  period  of  summer  rest.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  might 
do,  I  gave  them  the  story  of  the 'young  lady  and  the  thistle,  who 
so  adorned  and  beautified  this  unsightly  weed  that  she  realized  by 
its  sale  more  than  fifty  dollars,  which  she  devoted  to  the  mission 
cause.  I  then  proposed  that  during  our  summer  rambles  we  should 
watch  for  opportunities  to  do  something  by  the  wayside  and  out 
among  the  highways  and  hedges  for  the  blessed  Jesus. 

Then  I  proposed  to  those  who  did  not  go  from  home  various 
kinds  of  light,  pleasant  work,  such  as  embroidering  on  coarse  can- 
vas, etc.,  by  which  they  might  realize  even  a  small  amount;  and 
thus,  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  bring  in  an  extra  dollar  to 
the  treasury  of  our  society.  This  appeal  met  with  a  response  in 
the  warm,  loving  heart  of  at  least  one  of  our  members.  During 
the  summer  she  journeyed  to  the  far  West;  and  as  she  pursued 
her  travels  she  was  constantly  watching  for  something  to  do  for 
Jesus,  looking  for  her  work,  and  praying  that  God  would  show 
her  what  He  would  have  her  do.  At  length  she  found  it, — the 
making  of  paper  mats  !  A  simple  little  thing,  yet  something  that 
she  could  do  and  would  delight  to  do  for  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions.  During  the  past  eight  months  she  has  realized  about 
thirty  dollars  by  the  sale  of  these  mats  at  twenty-five  cents  each. 
Faithfully  and  perseveringly  she  has  labored,  and  joyfully  has  she 
brought  as  the  reward  of  her  toil  this  gift  and  laid  it  upon  God's 
altar.  Will  not  some  of  our  dear  sisters,  stimulated  by  this  exam- 
ple, do  some  similar  work  for  Jesus  during  this  summer  ? 


How  much  of  Christian  activity  bent  narrowly  upon  the  one 
object  of  seeing  the  seed  spring  up  quickly  has  failed  of  all  final 
results  because  the  seed-sowing  was  followed  by  so  little  nurture  ! 
What  might  we  not  hope  for  if,  as  carefully  as  a  florist  watches 
his  flowers,  each  pastor  and  teacher  watched  for  the  souls  for 
which  they  must  give  account !  What  a  text  for  such  to  study  ! — 
"  We  are  laborers  together  with  God  ;  ye  are  God's  husbandry." — 
Garden  Graith. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  action  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  April  27,  1882,  a  called 
meeting  to  adopt  By  laws  under  the  Charter  will  he  held  in  Educa- 
tional Hall,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on  Friday,  August  11,  at  10.30 
a.  m.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Schenck,  President. 


SHALL  THEY  GO? 

There  are  times  when  God  calls  His  servants  to  step  over  the 
narrow  bounds  which,  under  His  guidance,  they  have  set  as  the 
ordinary  limit  of  their  efforts,  and  do  for  the  moment  a  larger, 
wider  work.  The  limits  are  wise  and  to  be  maintained  as  pro- 
moting concentration  and  distinctness  of  aim  on  the  part  of  the 
workers,  but  they  should  yield  with  elasticity  to  the  Master's  touch 
when  that  is  once  recognized.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
twelve  years  of  our  history  as  a  society  we  h  ive  been  thus  led  to 
do  that  which  by  a  rigid,  iron-bound  construction  was  outside  of 
our  object,  yet  we  followed  the  leading  and  were  blessed  therein. 

Just  now  a  similar  call  seems  to  come  to  us  in  an  emergency 
which  has  arisen  in  the  foreign  mission  work  of  our  beloved  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Its  missions  cried  loudly  for  men — men — men  ! 
Women  seemed  to  be  found  and  sent,  while  at  some  stations  men 
were  leaving  for  home,  weary  and  overworked,  no  reinforcements 
coming  to  take  their  places,  and  their  hearts  sad  and  sore  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  work  must  suffer,  in  some  instances  be  aban- 
doned for  a  time  at  least,  because  no  men  could  be  fouud  to  do  it. 
Then  came  inter-missionary  conventions  in  our  theological  semina- 
ries, originating  in  the  conviction  of  a  few  that  there  must  be  a 
revival  of  missionary  spirit  amowg  the  students  or  no  missionaries 
would  be  found  in  the  graduating  classes.  As  the  outcome  of  all 
this,  and  under  the  mighty  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  about 
thirty  young  men  from  the  different  seminaries  have  in  the  last 
few  months  offered  themselves  to  the  Board  as  foreign  missionaries, 
and  nearly  that  number  are  now  under  appointment.  Then  comes 
the  question,  Can  they  be  sent?  Why  not?  Are  not  all  things 
ready?  Work  waiting,  laborers  fainting  under  burdens  too  heavy 
for  them,  a  great,  rich,  blood-bought  Church  holding  its  Redeemer  s 
command  to  "go  into  all  the  world."  nor  ever  rest  until  "every 
creature"  has  heard  the  gospel — what  shall  hinder  every  one  of 
these  young  men  and  their  wives,  if  they  have  them,  from  going 
straightway  to  carry  out  this  commission  ?  The  doubt  is  about 
the  y?W.s;  not  a  doubt  whether  the  funds  are  in  the  Church,  hut 
whether  they  can  be  drawn  out  of  it. 

Now  we  women  may  say  this  is  men's  work  and  therefore  not 
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for  us  to  do.  No,  it  is  the  Church's  work,  and  we  are  part  of 
the  Church.  Those  young  men  must  be  sent,  and  if  we,  as  indi- 
viduals or  through  the  power  God  has  given  to  us  as  a  society,  can 
further  that  object,  we  shall  be  advancing  and  strengthening  our 
woman's  work  in  its  legitimate  sphere  at  the  same  time. 

We  must  have  a  care  not  to  put  too  far  asunder  what  God  has 
joined  together.  The  work  of  men  and  women  on  foreign  mission 
ground  is  often  very  closely  intertwined  and  mutually  dependent 
for  efficiency  and  success,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  draw  too  deep  and 
sharp  a  line  between  the  two,  while  yet  we  may  and  should  give 
the  strength  and  energy  of  our  efforts  to  sustain  what  is  distinctively 
our  own. 

It  seems  to  us  now,  however,  that  we  should  stretch  forth  our 
hands  to  these  waiting  young  men,  several  of  them  sons  of  mission- 
aries, and  without  entrenching  on  what  work  we  have  already  un- 
dertaken, new  and  old,  gladly  be  the  medium  of  gift  and  sympathy 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  sending  forth  of  every  one  of  them  to  a 
foreign  field.  So  regarding  it,  we  will  receive  any  offerings  for 
this  purpose,  and  only  ask  that  they  may  be  quite  outside  of  funds 
pledged  to  other  work,  and  that  fervent  prayer  may  accompany 
each  one. 


NEW  A  L  XI  LI  A  RIES. 

AUXILIARIES. 


Allegheny  Pres.,  Bridgewater  Ch.,  Pa. 
Athens  Pres.,  Bristol,  0. 
Carlisle  Pres.,  Lower  Path  Valley  Ch., 
Pa. 

Erie  Pres.,  Evansburg,  Pa. 
Genesee  Pres.,  Bethany,  N.  Y. 
Kingston  Pres.,  Eusebia  Ch.,  Tenn. 
Kittanning  Pres.,  Midway,  Pa. 
New  Castle  Pres.,  Federalsburg,  Del. 
Northumberland  Pres.,  Buffalo  Ch.,  Pa. 
Oregon  Pres..  Phoenix,  Oreg. 


Otsego  Pres.,  Hobart  and  Laurens.  N. 
V. 

Philadelphia  North  Pres.,  Grace  Ch., 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Sheuango  Pres.,  Hopewell  Ch.,  Pa. 
St.  CMirsville  Pres.,  Lore  City,  0. 
Washington  Pres.,  West  Liberty,  W. 

Va. 

West  Virginia  Pres.,  Calvary  Ch.  and 
1st  Ch.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  (reor- 
ganized). 


BANDS. 

Cleveland,  0.,  2d  Ch.,  Handy  Band. 

Clifton,  0.,  King's  Daughters. 

Lambertville,  N.  J.,  Ogilvie  Band. 

Norxistown.  Pa..  1st  Ch.,  Willing  Workers. 

Scranton,  Pa..  Green  Pudge  Ch.,  Mary  Campbell  Band. 

Volant,  Pa.,  Y.  P.  B. 


Black,  Mrs.  James 
Blue,  Miss  Laura 
Breese.  Miss  Carrie  A. 
Bryant,  Miss  Antoinette 
Co'ndit,  Miss  Ella 
Franks.  Miss  Maria  B. 


NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Handy,  T.  P. 


Kimball,  Rev. 
Kimball,  Mrs. 
Linhart,  Mrs. 


Edward 
Edward 
Daniel 


Studlev.  Mrs.  H. 
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Receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreiyn  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church*  from  June  1,  1882. 

[presbyteries  in 

Baltimore. — Emmittsburg  Aux.  (30 
for  sch'p  Kolapoor),  37:  Children's 
Bd.,  5.  42  00 

Blairsville. — Irwin  Aux..  for  L. 
M.,  25  57 ;  Parnassus,  S.  S  ,  sch'p 
Tungchow,  40.  63  57 

Butler.— Butler  Aux.,  44  20  ;  Fair- 
view  Aux.,  25  95,  Bd.,  34  82  (60  77)  .: 
Martinsburg  Aux.,  10  ;  Mt.  Nebo  Aux., 
20,  S.  S.  Circle,  11  50  (31  50);  North 
Washington  Aux.,  9  51;  Plain  Grove 
Aux.,  7,  Bd.,  4  25  (11  25);  Sunbury 
Aux.,  10  60,  Circle,  8  75  (25  35).  192  61 

Chester. — West  Chester,  legacy  of 
Miss  Mary  Pyle,  50  :  Y.  L.  Br.,  sch'p 
Sidon,  15.'  65  00 

Cincinnati. — Mt.  Auburn  Aux.,  bal., 
12  00 

Clarion*.  ■ —  Callensburg  Aux.,  1 0  ; 
Leatherwood,  work  under  Mr.  Corbett, 
Chefoo,  14  35.  21  35 

Cleveland. — Painesville,  Lake  Erie 
Sem.,  B.  B.  Canton,  30,  Miss'y  India, 
13  33.  43  33 

Elizabeth. — New  Providence  Aux., 
sch'p  Shanghai.  38;  Westfield  Aux., 
37  25,  Bd.,  134  98  (172  23),  Miss'y 
Africa.  210  23 

Kittannjng.  —  Clarksburg  Aux., 
sch'p  Kolapoor,  23:  Glade  Run  Aux., 
18.  41  (JO 

Lackawanna. — Scranton,  Lilies  of 
the  Field,  Nanking  bld'g,  3  00 

[9  20  from  Wells  and  Columbia  Aux. 
was  omitted  by  mistake  in  the  June 
number  of  Woman's  Work.] 

Lhiiigh. — Allentown  Aux.,  15,  Bd. 
of  Helpers  (30  for  sch'p  Futtehgurh), 
45  60);  Easton,  1st,  Aux.,  sch.  Bogo- 
ta, 25;  Hazleton  Aux.,  sch'p  Bang- 
kok, 18  60;  Mauch  Chunk  Aux.,  sch. 
Syria,  37,  S.  S.,  50,  Little  Workers 
for  Jesus,  orphan  Allahabad,  20,  Miss 
Margaret  C.  Webster's  class  of  boys, 
Lodiana  bld'g,  6  (113);  Pottsville,  2d, 
Aux.,  10  70;  Beading,  1st,  Aux.,  sch. 
Syria,  12  25.  239  55 

Morris  and  Orange.  —  Mendham 
Aux.,  sch.  Svria,  5  40;  Orange,  2d, 
Aux.,  Miss'y  Tungchow,  100.    105  40 

New  Brunswick.  —  Lawrenceville, 
Gosman  Bd.,  sch'p  Benita,  25;  Pen- 
nington Aux..  zenana  work  Etawah, 


small  capitals.] 

12  41,  Brazilian  Bug  Bd.,  ch.  Sao  Paulo, 
60  20  (72  64);  Trenton,  4th  Ch.,  Inf. 
Sch.,  printing  Allahabad,  15  ;  Prospect 
St.  Aux.,  Sao  Paulo,  30.  142  61 

North  River. — Poughkeepsie  Aux., 
sch.  Jeditha,  Syria,  and  work  Canton 
and  Chefeo,  241  30 

Philadelphia. — South  Ch.,  Cheer- 
ful Givers,  sch.  bld'g  Lodiana,     30  ("0 

Philadelphia  Central. — Arch  St. 
Aux.,  zenana  tea.  India,  150;  1st  Ch., 
N.  L..  Little  Gleaners,  sch'p  Kolapoor, 
30;  2d,  Mantua,  Aux.,  Miss'y  Mexico, 
15.  195  Od 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Com. — 
Allegheny,  1st,  Earnest  Workers,  sch'p 
Sidon,  50  ;  Bellevue,  sch'p  Oroomiah, 
30,  thank-oft-.,  1  (31);  Pittsburgh, 
Shady  Side  Aux.,  56  50,  Nassau  Asso., 
Pa.,  Fern.  College,  20  (76  50),  Mis&'y 
India ;  South  Side  Aux.,  sch.  Saha- 
ranpur.  25;  Plains  Aux.,  1.       168  50 

Redstone. — Long  Run  Aux.,  for  L. 
M.,  25  00 

Shenango.  —  Neshannock  Aux., 
Miss'y  Japan,  38;  Westheld  Aux..  50. 

88  00 

West  Jersey.— Deerfield,  Elfie  Bd., 
12  00 

West  Virginia. — Grafton  Aux., 

11  00 

Zanesville. — Jefferson  Aux.,  13: 
Pataskala,  8;  Roseville.  5;  Zanesville. 
1st,  20;  Putnam,  13  13;  Y.  L.  Bd., 
18;  Zanesville,  2d,  Y.  L.  B.,  sch'p 
Mynpurie,  30.  107  13 

Miscellaneous. — Chestnut  Hill,  Pa., 
Miss  Boswell,  10;  Cranford,  N.  J.,  C, 
2;  Holmesville,  0..  Harriet  Robinson. 
45  cts. ;  Norwich  Town,  Conn.,  a  friend, 
for  sch.  Mexico,  50  ;  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Schenek,  for  printing,  10;  S*, 
for  Sao  Paulo  bld'g,  18  ;   ,  for  aid- 
ing the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
sending  out  missionaries,  1 000 ;  a  lady, 
for  same,  25  ;  S.  F.,  for  Med.  Fund,  5 ; 
sale  of  Historical  Sketches,  80  12  ;  sale 
of  Leaflets,  etc.,  16  05.  1216  62 


Total  for  June,  18S2,  $3281  20 

Previously  acknowledged,    1418  OS 


July  1,  1S82. 


Total  from  May  1,  18S2,     $4699  28 

Mrs.  Julia  M.  Fishburn,  Treasure}-, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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III.  fll.       fit.  of  fl)e  ilortDto^t. 

PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE 

TO  HE  READ  AT  THE   MONTHLY  MEETINGS   IN  AUGUST. 

Isa.  xxv.     Golden  Text  for  the  Month — Matt.  xii.  21. 


We  hope  next  month  to  present  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of 
our  various  mission  stations,  as  thi3  has  been  much  desired,  and 
only  unexpected  delays  have  prevented  its  appearing  before. 


NEW  A  UXILIAR1ES. 

Virginia,  111. 


NEW  LIFE  M EMBERS. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Babb,  Elkhart,  Ind.  I  Mrs.  T.  F.  Jessup,  Oswego,  111. 

Miss  Mary  Hill,  Richmond,  Ind.  !  Miss  Belle  Jewett,  Milford,  Mich. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Iiger,  Bridgeport,  III  Mrs.  J.  H.  Trowbridge,  Riverside,  Hi. 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Janssen,  Freeport,  111. 


ha  Orescent,  Minn. 
Oakdale,  Neb. 


Receipts  of  the  Woman's  Presbyterian  Hoard  of  Mis- 
sions for  the  Northwest ,  to  June  20,  1SS2, 

[presbyteries  in  small  capitals.] 

Iowa  City. — West.   Liberty,  Mon- 
terey sch.,  17  50 
Kearney. — North    Platte,   11  10: 
Willing  Workers,  4  40.               15  50 
Lake  Superior. — Ishpeming,  Mrs. 
B.  M.  Colwell,  25  :  Oconto.  1  nfant  class, 
Mex.  City  bld'g.  5.                     30  00 
Lima. — Findlay,  Lilies  of  the  Field, 
sal.  Miss  Wishard,  23  :  H.  M.,  23. 

46  00 

Maxkato. — Kasota,  4  50 

Mattoon. — Dudley,  sal.  Miss  Cal- 
houn, 10  00 
Maumee. — Toledo,  1st,  Livingstone 
Bd.,  25;  sch'p  Bangkok,  30.       55  00 
Milwaukee. — Ottawa,  2  35;  Som- 
crs,  sal.  Misses  Cundall  and  Dougher- 
ty, 13  10  :  Waukesha,  2  50.        17  95 
Puerlo. — Colorado  Springs,    42  75 
Hock  River. — Dixon,  14;  Ready 
Hearts  and  Willing,  5  84  ;  Newton,  13; 
Norwood,  4  94;  Rock  Island,  Ruth's 
Bd.,  Laos  sch'p,  15  22.               53  00 
St.  Pai  l. — Minneapolis,  Westmin- 
ster Ch.,  sal.  Miss  Archibald,  34  85; 
S.  S.,  sch'p  Dehra,  30  :  St.  Paul,  House 
of  Hope  Ch.,  50.                      114  85 


Alton.— Sparta,  48:  H.M.,  5.  53  00 
Bloomington. — Clinton,  15  00 

('airo. — Salem,  10,  less  10  cts.,  Pres. 
B*.  9  90 

Cedar  Rapids. — Cedar  Rapids,  1st, 
extra  gift  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes, 
Tabriz,  100  00 

Chicago. — Chicago,  1st,  Crown  Jew- 
els Bd.,  Tabriz  bld'g,  25 ;  2d,  same, 
26  ;  H.  M.,  2  ;  3d,  sal.  Mrs.  Kelso,  100  ; 
rith,  extra  gift  to  Miss  Wishard,  72  ; 
Lake  Forest,  Y.  P.,  Persian  schools, 
9  29.  .    234  29 

Denver.  —  Boulder,  Tabriz  bld'g, 
6  25:  Y.  L.,  sch'p  Canton,  5;  Denver, 
17th  St.  Ch.,  sch.  Petchaburi,  35. 

46  25 

Detroit.— Brighton,  18  22  ;  E.  Nan- 
kin, 20 ;  Detroit,  Jefferson  Ave.  Ch., 
Y.  L.,  nat.  tea.  Syria,  150;  Holly,  6; 
Milford,  Mexico,  25;  Wyandotte,  5. 

224  22 

Fort  Dodoe. — Cherokee,  sal.  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  10  ;  Willing  Workers,  Laos, 
18  75.  28  75 

Fort  Wayne.— Fort  Wayne,  2d,  15  ; 
(Joshen,  S.  S.,  sch'p  Gaboon,  10.  25  00 
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Winnebago. — Fond  du  Lac,  1st,  S. 
8.,  Benita  sch'p,  15  00 

Winona. — Rochester,  thank-off.  from 
a  member,  20  00 

Miscellaneous. — Mrs.  Van  Hook, 
1  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hininan,  Laos, 
10;  Tolman  Bd.,  25;  Aurora,  Ind., 
Independent  Ch.,  45  ;  S.  S.,  15  ;  Cam- 
bridge, O.,  Workers  for  Jesus,  H.  M., 
4;  Northboro',  la.,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Porter, 
5  ;  Societies — Somers,  Wis.,  1  ;  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  1st,  1  (2),  for  An.  Report. 

107  00 


To  May  20,  $1285  46 


Alton. — Alton,  S.  S.,  7  45 ;  Carlin- 
ville,  Y.  L.,  10  j  Carlyle,  5,  H.  M.,  5 
(10);  Collinsville,  4  90;  E.  St.  Louis, 
5  25;  Edwardsville,  8,  S.  S.,  8  (16); 
Shipman,  1  40.  55  00 

B  E  l  l  efont  a  in  e. — Bellefontaine,  H . 
M.,  10,  sal.  Miss  Hartwell,  20,  extra,  6 
(86);  Galion,  12  30;  Marseilles,  20; 
Nevada,  5  ;  each  extra.  73  30 

Bloomtngton. — Champaign,  Pr.  off., 
»1  35,  sch.  in  Brazil,  13  40,        64  75 

Cairo. — Bridgeport,  Miss  Mary  M. 
Tiger,  20,  for  N.  A.  Indians,  10  (30); 
Du  Quoin,  10.  40  00 

Cedar  Rapids. — Clinton,        17  40 

Chicago. — Chicago,  1st,  100,  Beirut 
sch.,  39  50,  Bangkok  sch'p,  7  50  (147)  ; 
2d,  Tabriz  sch.,  21  20,  II.  M.,  1,  Bible 
CI.  A,  Baraka  sch'p,  25  (47  20);  4th, 
sal.  Miss  Green,  61  95,  Mother's  Mite 
Soo.,  5  80,  Y.  P.,  8  75  (76  50) ;  Hyde 
Park,  Bangkok  sch'p,  20 ;  Lake  For- 
est, 8,  Y.  P.,  schools,  Persia,  17  43, 
Brazil  sch'p?,  16  14  (41  57).     332  27 

Council  Bluffs. — Corning,  Russell 
District  S.  S.,  13  12 

Dayton. — W.  F.  Seminary,  Oxford, 
sch'p  Africa  and  Gen.  Fund,        56  43 

Denver. — Denver,  Central  Ch., 

25  00 

Detroit. —  Milford,  Sunbeams, 

25  00 

Dubuque.  —  Dubuque,  2d,  16  50, 
Armor  Bearers,  Dehra,  30  (46  50)  ; 
Independence,  Y.  L.,  Work  at  Chefoo, 
2D.  66  50 

Kreeport. — Belvidere,  33  ;  Maren- 
go, 2  50;  Rockford  Sem.,  Med.  Work, 
7 ;  Willow  Creek  Ch.,  32  50.       75  00 

Lake  Superior.- — Ford  River,  12;, 


Menominee,  1st,  S.  S.,  4  50;  Oconto, 
10,  11.  M.,  10  (20).  36  50 

Lansing. — Lansing,  1st,  11;  Frank- 
lin St.  Ch.,  Laos  sch.,  10.  21  00 

Maumee. — Toledo,  1st,  Junia  Liv- 
ingstone Bd.,  H.  M.,  10  00 

Milwaukee. — "  Little  Candee  Bd.," 
for  the  Laos  boys'  sch.,  7  00 

Rock  River. — Dixon,  S.  S.,  The 
Little  Gleaners,  1 ;  Sterling,  Dehra 
sch'p,  15;  Benita  sch'p,  10.        26  00 

Schuyler. — Appanoose,  H.  M., 

23  00 

St.  Pall.  —  Minneapolis,  Andrew 
Ch.,  sch'p  San  Francisco,  12  00 

S.  Oregon.— Eugene,  10  00 

Whitewater.  —  Cambridge  City, 
2  50;  College  Corner,  6  10;  Greens- 
burg,  90  06  :  Kingston,  15  80  ;  Knights- 
town,  3  75;  Liberty,  2;  Shelby ville, 
12  50,  all  sal.  Miss  Tiffany  ;  Richmond, 
Syrian  sch.,  37  50,  Benita  sch'p,  5, 
Mem.  off.,  25,  S.  S.,  Gen.  Fund,  30  35 
(97  85) ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hudle:on,  Laos 
sch'p,  6  25  ;  Anon.,  th. -off.,  5;  Rush- 
Ville,  13  31,  S.  S.,  1  65,  both  Dehra 
schps  (14  96).  256  77 

Winona.— Chatfield,  37  66 

Wisconsin  River. — Belleville,  10; 
Reedsburg,  2  30;  Merrimac,  Mrs.  E. 
Fitch,  1:  Pardeeville,  1.  14  30 

Memorial  Fund. —  By  sale  of  "A 
Brief  Record," — Oxford,  O.,  Western 
F.  i^em.,  60;  Coultersville,  Pa.,  10; 
Cranbury,  N.  J.,  by  the  Van  Dyke 
chihi ren,  5;  Frankfort,  Ind.,  7  50; 
Gilman,  111.,  5  50;  Lexington,  Ind., 
12  5D;  Oconto,  Wis.,  6  :  Miscellaneous, 
including  all  sums  less  than  five  dol- 
lars. 77  20.  183  70 

Miscellaneous.  —  Societies  —  Be- 
ment,  111.,  1;  Chicago,  Mother's  Mite 
Soc,  1;  Gilman,  111.,  J:  Lexington, 
111.,  1  ;  Mendota,  111.,  1 ;  Evanston, 
111.,  1  12;  Onarga,  111.,  1;  Rockford, 
111.,  Westminster  Ch.,  1 ;  Peru,  Ind.,  1 ; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1  30:  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
1 ;  Boone,  la.,  1 ;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
I  40  ;  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  1  (14  82); 
for  publishing  An.  Report,  Mendota, 
for  postage,  10  cts. ;  Anon,  60  cts. 

15  52 


Total  for  month,  1497  22 

Previously  acknowledged,        1285  46 

From  April  20  to  June  20,     $2782  68 


Mrs.  Jesse  Whitehead,  Ireasvrer, 
Chicago,  III.,  June  20,  1882.  Room  48,  McCorinick  Block. 


